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In “A Look at the Record,’ Louis 
Levine reviews Employment Service de- 
velopments since 1947 in the light of 
changes which have occurred in the 
economy and in hiring practices and 
presents a challenge for a higher level 
of performance. p. 3 


‘OPERATION TELEPHONE” might have 
been the label for the telephone sales 
training program which the New Jersey 
agency undertook in 1958. The idea 
for this program grew out of the State 
agency's search during the recession for 
ways of increasing placements. Nathan 
Scherer and Howard Hare tell how their 
agency, with the help of the New Jersey 
Bell Telephone Co., developed and con- 
ducted a program to improve their tele- 


phone sales technique. p. 5 


Much careful planning went into the 
Florida Governor’s Conference on Aging 
held in October 1958, says Henry E. 
Richards of the Florida SES. Its pur- 
pose was to dramatize the problems of 
the aging to lay community leaders who 
could awaken the entire State to the 
needs of this large segment of the State’s 
population. p. 9 


Ont of the first projects aimed at plac- 
ing both mental hospital dischargees 
and the mentally retarded got under 
way in Wyoming late in 1956. It is a 
joint effort of the Wyoming Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation and the Em- 
ployment Service and has met with good 
results throughout the State. Case his- 
tories of successful placements add inter- 
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est to the article by Jean Goedicke on 
p. 11 


LEONARD P. Apams of Cornell Uni- 
versity summarizes major findings of 
recent studies of today’s labor market 
organization and operations and their 
implications for the public employment 
service He summarizes some of the 
opinions of workers and employers on 
the services rendered. p. 14 


THE November 1958 issue of the RE- 
VIEW told the story of the emergency 
service rendered to unemployment in- 
surance claimants after the disastrous 
January 2 fire in the Cincinnati local 
office. Now Dorothy Bang and Kathryn 
Stephens give us the ES story: How, 
with everything destroyed, 35 new em- 
carefully hired, trained, and 
supervised—in a short time were able to 
give the public even better service than 
before. The methods employed in, Cin- 
cinnati could be applied to any office at 
any time. p. 16 


ployees 


In 1958, when the prospects for sum- 
mer jobs for youth looked doubtful 
because of the recession, the Minnesota 
State Agency decided to conduct an 
aggressive campaign to place these 
young people. Local offices all over the 
State participated. Merle S. Kinvig of 
the State office describes the numerous 
promotional activities which went into 
making this effort a success. p. 19 


New York’s Anti-Discrimination Law 
was amended in 1958 to include a provi- 
sion that an applicant could not be 





refused employment solely on the basis 
of age. Marguerite H. Coleman tells of 
the activities in preparing for and in 
carrying out the Division of Employ- 
ment’s responsibilities under the Act. 
p. 21 


‘*ket’s turn on the radio. We don't 
want to miss ‘Job Report,’ ’’ might be 
heard around many lunch tables 3 days 
a week in Beaver Dam, Wis. When the 
radio came on, the listeners would hear a 
short news message from the manager of 
the local ES office about the current job 
openings in the area. R. J. Siesen, 
Beaver Dam District Manager, tells how 
the program is planned and some of its 
results. p. 24 


WHEN the Howard Johnson Co. built 
a restaurant and motel at Lafayette, 
Ind., the local office quickly offered its 
services to staff the new establishment, 
says Everett Closson of the local office. 
The offer was accepted and the care- 
fully selected staff was on the job when 
the firm opened its doors on the sched- 


uled day. p. 25 


An unusual 2-year program was begun 
in the Uptown Office of the Philadelphia 
District early in 1958, says George S. 
Snyderman of the District office. This 
program is aimed at better service to 
the hard-to-place youth—those with 
mental, emotional, social, or personal 
problems—and requires the cooperative 
efforts of many community groups con- 
cerned with the problems of young 
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people. p. 2 
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From the President’s Message . . . 


Tuat portion of President Eisenhower’s 1959 budget 
message to the Congress dealing with employment 
security matters is quoted below: 

“The growth of our economy depends in large 
measure upon the full use of our manpower resources 
and the effective operation of the free labor market. 
The Federal-State employment security system, with 
an estimated 54,000 State employees in 1,800 local 
offices, makes an important contribution to the func- 
tioning of that market. This budget provides $329 
million of appropriations for grants to States for 
administration of employment service and unemploy- 
ment insurance offices. 

“These grants are presently financed from an ear- 
marked Federal tax which flows through the general 
budget even though it is not available for general 
Government purposes. Legislation is proposed to 
place an amount equal to the proceeds from this tax 
directly in a trust fund from which the necessary 
grants can be appropriated, and any balance used as 
a reserve for employment security and unemployment 
purposes. The administration of this program would 
then be financed in the same way as other social 
insurance programs. 

“Our unemployment compensation system has again 
istrated its importance in providing income for 
employed and thereby supporting the economy 
illeviating hardship. ‘Temporary assistance of 

d provided by the Temporary Unemployment 

nsation Act of 1958 is in no sense a substitute 
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for widening the coverage of unemployment com- 
pensation and extending the duration of benefits and 
increasing benefit amounts under the Federal-State 
system. I have many times urged such action. I urge 
it again now with added conviction as a result of last 


_ year’s experience.” 


Increased Social Security Checks 
Under 1958 Amendments 


INCREASED social security checks (for January) were 
mailed to more than 12% million people on February 
2, according to William L. Mitchell, Commissioner of 
Social Security. The payments amounted to about 
$50 million more than those for December 1958, which 
totaled about $690 million. 

The checks for January were the first to include the 
increased benefit amounts for old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance provided by the 1958 amendments 
to the social security law. The general increase in 
benefit amounts was about 7 percent. 

Prior to January, monthly payments to a retired 
worker, aged 65, ranged from $30 to $108.50. The 
January checks to workers who retired at 65 or over 
ranged from $33 to $116. The maximum monthly 
payment to a family, which was $200 in December, 
was $254 on the January checks. 

About 7 million of the beneficiaries are aged re- 
tired workers; 2 million are wives or dependent aged 
husbands of retired workers; more than 1.3 million 
are widows, dependent widowers, and dependent aged 
parents of deceased workers; and over 2 million are 
widowed mothers and minor children. More than 
300,000 disabled workers and their dependents are 
receiving disability insurance payments. 


Training Course for Older Babysitters 


Tue Greater Albany, N.Y., Area has a well-rounded 
and growing program to deal with the problems of its 
older residents, according to the February 1959 issue 
of ‘Aging,’ a monthly bulletin of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. ‘The success this 
program has had is not due to the presence of more 
or special facilities or public or private agencies or 
abundance of funds for its operation. Rather, it rests 
on organization, coordination, drive, and ideas under 
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the guidance of the Committee on Aging of the Albany 
Council of Community Services. This Committee 
works on identifying the needs, finding the best 
community agency to do the job, and then helping 
that group do it. 

In the field of employment for older workers, the 
Committee works with the older worker specialist in 
the Albany Employment Service office. When the 
Committee learned that the local office had unfilled 
orders for babysitters and senior companions, it felt 
that here was an opportunity to find employment for 
some of the area’s older women. In cooperation with 
the Albany Board of Education and the Visiting Nurse 
Association, the Committee set up an 8-week training 
course for 50 older women who will be eligible for 
placement in these unfilled jobs when they complete 
the course. 


Apprenticeship Advisory Committee 
Calls for More Training in Canada 


RENEWED pleas for more apprenticeship training in 
Canada and discussions of ways and means of over- 
coming problems related to trades training high- 
lighted a 2-day joint meeting in Ottawa of the 
Apprenticeship Advisory Committee and the Provin- 
cial Directors of Apprenticeship in January. 

Although current figures indicate a continuing 
growth across Canada in the number of apprentices in 
the building trades, it was agreed that there is still a 
great area in which more formal training programs 
are required, particularly the manufacturing field, 
and that Canada needs skilled people in increasing 
numbers. 

Statistics, in addition to emphasizing the need for 
more apprenticeship training, indicate that some 
29 percent of apprentices who have registered over 
the past 12 years have dropped out of training. 
Several suggestions were advanced for improving this 
situation including a call for more preemployment 
training, raising the entrance requirements, and the 
implementation of a system of promotion through the 
ranks. 

The Committee suggested that toolmaking should 
be the next trade analyzed in the current program of 
producing trade analyses for use in the training of 
apprentices. These analyses set forth what a journey- 
man should be able to do and what body of informa- 
tion he should master. The analyses act as an 
inventory upon which a course of instruction may be 
organized. 

Machinery was set up to undertake the first nation- 
wide examinations in the motor vehicle repair trade. 
By June 30, some 520 apprentices across Canada will 
have tried the uniform examination. From the 
results the Committee expects to establish a norm or 
passing mark. 

Age restrictions in apprenticeship programs received 
a thorough review and it was found that in most 
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Employment Security Activities at a Glance, December | 958 
United States and Territories 


























| Percen! age 
change from— 
| Number 
| or = 
amount Pre- | Year 
vious | ago 
month 
Employment Service—T otal 
New applications............ 737, 300 0; -9 
Referrals: 
Apvicultural.............. 367,900 | —50 | —28 
Nonagricultural........... | 677,500 | —10 | +15 
Placements: | 
Agricultural.............. 353,500 | —51 | —29 
Nonagricultural........... | 406, 100 —2/) +13 
_ 3 eee | 223,400 | —4| 417 
VESTN a's Giese weiss | 182, 700 +1 +8 
Handicapped........... 20,600 | —1)| +12 
Counseling interviews........ 135,700 |; —2 | +20 
Individuals given tests....... 110, 200 | —22 +25 
Employer visits. ..........;. 111,400 | —12 +9 
State Unemployment Insurance 
Initial claims, except transi- 
ES Se rrr ra 1,910, 300 | +53 os, 
Weeks of unemployment 
RNIN SG che i cigs: 3 Seve 9, 383,400 | +35 | +8 
Weekly average insured un- 
employment *.........+..-. 2,078,100 | +19 | 0 
Weeks compensated ?........ 7,997, 300 | +35 | +11 
Weekly average beneficiaries 2. 1,738,500 | +17} +6 
Average weekly benefit pay- 
ment for tote] unemploy- 
oC ei tee $30. 41 O| +2 
lee SE CT Daa a Seen $230, 082,000 | +35 | +14 
Funds available as of Dec. 31, | 
OPO re rere $6,952,710,600 —3| —20 
Veterans 8 
ENE ns ceciteinwnss 14,400 | +17) —4# 
Weeks of unemployment | | 
ee | 133,900 | +23 | —27 
Weekly average insured un- | 
CUNO VEONIE 6 ose so gies ws 29, 000 +3) —33 
a aS nD $3, 310, 600 | +23 | —28 
New applications............| 161,600 | +10 | —23 
Referrals, nonagricultural. .. . | 162,500 | —10 | +12 
Placements, nonagricultural. . .| 102, 000 +9] 412 
Placements, handicapped.... . | 9,300 | +15 | +15 
Counseling interviews........ | 20, 500 —2 | —12 
Unemployment Compensation for | | 
Federal Employees 4 | | 
ne SEC EERE TOT L TE | 14,100 | +16| -8 
Weeks of unemployment | | 
NR ict w sient oxicss 157,900 | +22] +! 
Weekly average insured un- | | : 
employment.............. 33, 700 +3 —o 
re eee | $4,601,500 | +20 |.....: 
| | 





1 Data exclude Territories. 

2 Includes data under UCFE program. ; 

3 The first 4 items relate to the program based on the Veterans’ Readjustmen 
Assistance Act of 1952. Data for first 3 items exclude UVC claims filed jointly 
with other programs. 

pes exclude claims from Federal workers with both Federal and State wast 
credits. 
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A Look at the Record 


By LOUIS LEVINE 


Assistant Director 
Bureau of Employment Security 


(i (IS article is concerned with the experience of 
the public employment service since 1947. It is 
not my purpose to extol or decry the public employ- 
ment service. Instead, I shall present the facts and 
attempt to interpret them objectively. 

The economic record since 1947 demonstrates the 
remarkable vitality and the basic soundness of the 
forces which determine our economic life. Despite 
the maladjustments or recessions of 1949-50, 1953-54, 
and 1957-58, the trends during the decade have 
pointed upward for every significant economic meas- 
ure. The main thread running through this period is 
economic growth and expansion, accompanied by 
record-breaking achievements in gross national prod- 
uct (the value of all goods and services), investment 
in new plant and equipment, investment in research 
and development, productive capacity, industrial and 
agricultural production, personal income, wages, and 
employment. While all economic developments have 
some importance for the public employment service, 
those directly bearing on the labor market have major 
significance. 


Employment Gains Unevenly Distributed— 


Since 1947, nonfarm wage and salary employment 
(excluding self-employed, unpaid family, and do- 
mestic workers) has risen about 21 percent. But this 
employment growth was not evenly distributed among 
industries. Indeed, mining employment declined by 
14 percent and employment in transportation and 
public utilities increased only 1 percent. The largest 
employment gains occurred in construction (42 per- 
cent), finance, insurance, and real estate (40), govern- 
ment (39), service (32), and trade (23)—all non- 
manufacturing activities. 

Hiring channels largely exclude the public employ- 
ment service in two of these activities: construction— 
because of the high proportion of hires through union 
business agents—and government—which hires largely 
through civil service and personnel merit systems. 
[t is noteworthy that in finance, where such exclu- 
sions do not apply, placements increased 87 percent 
as against an employment gain of 40 percent and that 
in trade, placements rose 36 percent compared with 


an employment increase of 32 percent. The fact re- 
mains, however, that total nonagricultural place- 
ments, excluding domestic service, declined 1.3 per- 
cent. 

Considerable attention has been directed to the 
grow: of employment in manufacturing. It is in 
this a tivity that we find a relatively large proportion 
of ski ed and semiskilled workers and better paying 

*F, 
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jobs with longer duration. Nevertheless, while non- 
farm employment was increasing 21 percent, manu- 
facturing employment rose only 10 percent. What is 
more important, employment in durable goods in- 
dustries increased more rapidly than in the nondur- 
able goods industries. The latter declined from 45 to 
41 percent of all manufacturing employment. 

It is in the durable goods industries—steel, metal 
and metal processing, transportation equipment (such 
as autos and aircraft), machinery, and appliances— 
that we find the largest establishments, greatest union- 
ization, and well staffed personnel departments. Place- 
ments in nondurable goods industries, where oppor- 
tunity to participate was greater, have increased from 
48 percent to 58 percent of all manufacturing place- 
ments since 1947, 

My purpose in analyzing the differences in growth 
of employment in the various industry segments is to 
point out that changes in volume of employment as a 
basis for measuring Employment Service participation 
in the labor market must be used with great caution. 
This point is well illustrated in the experience with 
government employment, which increased almost 40 
percent while placements declined by 8 percent. As I 
have already indicated, public employment offices 
are normally excluded as a source of hiring for govern- 
ment jobs. When labor is in short supply, as it was 
during the Korean conflict, government hiring officials 
supplement their recruitment efforts through the 
public employment offices. As a result, placements in 
government employment in 1953 were 33 percent 
above the number made in 1947. 


Change in Labor Turnover— 


Perhaps one of the most important labor market 
developments affecting the Employment Service since 
1947 has been the change in labor turnover—the 
lower rate of accessions (especially new hires), the 
lower quit rate, and the greater stability of the work 
force. ‘The vast preponderance of hiring transactions 
result from labor turnover—the need to obtain re- 
placements—rather than from employment growth. 

Employer hiring transactions in which the Employ- 
ment Service might participate constitute its place- 
ment potential. Even total accessions do not repre- 
sent the placement potential because they include 
recalls of former workers for whom employment 
office assistance is not needed. Using this gross indi- 
cator of placement potential, however, we find that 
the average monthly accession rate in manufacturing, 
according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, declined 


a speech at a conference on Improving the Employment Service, held in Kansas City, Mo., December 11-12, 1958. 








from 5.1 per 100 employees in 1947 to 2.9 per 100 
employees in 1957—a decline of 43 percent. During 
this same period, manufacturing placements declined 
by 22 percent. 

In an effort to estimate the number of hires in non- 
farm wage and salary employment (both manufactur- 
ing and nonmanufacturing), we turn to the quarterly 
employment and wage reports submitted to State 
agencies for unemployment insurance purposes. ‘The 
average employment reported and the individual wage 
records submitted in 1947 yield a rough national 
estimate of 50 million hires. This figure related to 
placements results in an estimated national placement 
penetration rate of about 9 percent. A similar esti- 
mate for 1957 indicates that the Employment Service 
penetration rate remained practically unchanged from 
that for 1947. 


More Stable Work Force 


The growing immobility of the work force since 
1947 is evident not only from the declining accession 
rate, but also by the reduction in the separation rate. 
Average monthly manufacturing separations during 
this period fell from 4.8 to 3.6 per 100 employees. 
Declines in voluntary separations (‘‘quits’’)—for 
which employers might presumably seek replace- 
ments—have been especially sharp in the postwar 
years, dropping from 3.4 per 100 employees in 1947 
to 1.4 in 1957. 

Even in 1955-56, with high level employment, 
labor shortages, and abundance of job opportunities, 
the monthly quit rate was only 1.6 percent. This 
is especially significant because of the large influx of 
female workers into the work force during this period. 
Women now comprise more than a third of the work 
force. Since women typically have higher quit rates 
than men, it is obvious that the quit rates for men 
have dropped even more sharply in recent years., 

Many factors have contributed to reduced labor 
turnover and a relatively smaller placement potential 
for the Employment Service. Among these are the 
growth of trade unionism, and the agreements which 
accompanied it which provide for job seniority; re- 
call of former workers; and welfare, pension, and 
health programs. The greater proportion of older 
workers in the work force and increased home owner- 
ship have also reduced worker mobility and tied 
workers to the establishments and localities where 
they are employed. These conditions apply especially 
to the construction and manufacturing industries, 
where the greatest decline in placements occurred. 

Employment developments in trade and service 
(excluding private households), with greater oppor- 
tunity for Employment Service participation, resulted 
in an increase of 12 percent in nonmanufacturing 
placements—from slightly under 2.7 million in 1947 
to just over 3.0 million in 1957, Placements in clerical 
and sales occupations rose 26 percent and in service 
occupations over 32 percent. When we add place- 
ments in service occupations to those made in un- 
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skilled occupations, we find that two out of e\ ry 


three nonfarm placements are now made in tliese 
categories. 

The trade and service activities, which experiened 
some of the largest employment increases, have m.iny 
occupations characterized by short-term jobs. ‘lhe 
increase in placements in these activities has resu ied 
in making short-time placements a much larger pro- 
portion of all placements than was true 10 years ago, 
Short-time placements rose by 86 percent from 1°47, 
when they represented 17.5 percent of all placements, 
to 1957 when they represented 30 percent. 

Private household (domestic service) placements 
increased 63 percent between 1947 and 1957. In 
1947, such placements represented 14 percent of the 
total; by 1957, they represented over 21 percent. 

When the results of analyzing placements by occu- 
pation and duration of employment are brought to- 
gether with the data on private household placements, 
it would appear that the vast majority of all nonfarm 
placement activity in the public employment offices is 
concentrated in service (both private household and 
other) and in unskilled occupations and that almost a 
third of all placements are in short-duration jobs. 
Placements in skilled jobs declined between 1947 and 
1957, while the vohume of semiskilled job placements 
scarcely changed. Professional and managerial job 
placements increased almost 215 times but still repre- 
sent a little over 2 percent of all placements. 

The number of job openings for which recruitment 
is conducted through the clearance system, when 
locally qualified job seekers are not available, fluctu- 
ates widely with changing labor market conditions. 
The drop in clearance placements is especially sharp 
in the recession years. It is noteworthy, however, 
that even with the very tight labor market and labor 
shortages of 1955-56, clearance placements were fewer 
than in 1947. In general, one is led to conclude that 
clearance placements represent a negligible propor- 
tion of all placements—only 2 percent. 


Review of National Totals Not Enough 


Much more than a review of national total place- 
ment figures is needed to obtain a meaningful under- 
standing of placement activity in the public employ- 
ment service and the extent to which it participates in 
the labor market. Sharp differences are found among 
the State employment services as to employment 
opportunities and hiring transactions in the various 
labor markets and their placement experience. 

Even more important for operating purposes and 
for shifts in program emphasis is an analysis of local 
employment office experience related to the labor 
market conditions found in the local area. The lim- 
itation of national stastitics for reviewing operating 
activities is especially applicable to the Employment 
Service since manpower operations are highly decet- 
tralized. 

The major part of this review of Employment 
Service experience has been devoted to analyses of 
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pla ement activities. This has been deliberate, be- 
cau-e placement activities are regarded as the very 
hes t and core of all local employment office services. 
It . in placement, perhaps more than in any other 
activity, that service is rendered to job seeker and 
employer alike. Narrowly conceived, this activity 
mig it become only a mechanical process of matching 
registered worker qualifications with hiring specifica- 
tions on orders obtained from employers. Such an 
activity would be limited exclusively to the hiring 
transactions in the labor market. Even to deal with 
this conception of placement activity, we now lack the 
kind of statistical data needed to appraise the service 
rendered to applicants and employers and even the 
efficiency with which the activity is carried out. 

It can be argued with considerable validity that 
placement activity, restricted to hiring transactions 
only, was not contemplated even in the very begin- 
ning of the nationwide system of public employment 
offices. The Wagner-Peyser Act of 1933, among 
other responsibilities, recognized that special job 
problems existed for veterans, youth, and the farm 
labor market and provided that the system of em- 
ployment offices should furnish and publish informa- 
tion on job opportunities. The public employment 
service from the start has operated on the proposition 
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& WAS probably true in other States during the 
ecession,” New Jersey was looking for every 


POss!)ie way to increase placements. In our search 
for srcas which could be strengthened to improve 
Placcinent performance, among others we reviewed 
the |} omotional telephone contact program, and the 
per il visiting activity. We had no positive, sta- 
Ist 


measure of the productivity of these endeavors, 


but felt certain we were not reaping our just re- 
wal r the number of contacts being reported and 
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that a variety of services must be rendered and re- 
sponsibilities carried out—frequently involving the 
use of specialized techniques and tools—in dealing 
with labor market problems and that these are re- 
lated to placement, broadly conceived. 

An examination of the Employment Service record 
leads to the conclusion that statistical data never can, 
nor should, be the sole basis for appraising Employ- 
ment Service activities. Since all of its activities 
derive from and are applied to human beings, it is 
apparent that they cannot be fitted into precisely 
established statistical pigeon holes. It may be that 
we have concentrated too much on the volume of 
transactions in which the employment offices engage 
and too little on the nature and the quality of the 
services rendered. 

We need to obtain data and to make analyses of 
the services given to individual job applicants, em- 
ployers, and other groups in the local community 
concerned with the labor market. An appraisal of 
the Employment Service on this basis requires, in the 
first instance, a clear-cut understanding and ac- 
ceptance of its role and objectives in the American 
economy and the application of standards of perform- 
ance which are now lacking and on which general 
agreement does not exist. 
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By NATHAN SCHERER, Principal Training Advisor 
and HOWARD HARE, Supervisor, Employer Relations and Placement 
New Jersey Division of Employment Security 


the time being charged to the function. Moreover, 
we had hired a group of new interviewers who were 
not yet trained comprehensively in employer rela- 
tions. This situation had curtailed personal visiting 
of employers; training of new workers was unlikely to 
be completed quickly enough to maintain the level of 
employer contacts we desired. 
Pending presentation of all-round employer rela- 
tions training, our quickest attack appeared to be by 
telephone. Believing that telephone company tech- 
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One of the telephone sales training sessions conducted by the NJSES. Standing, left to right: Charles F. Reilly, manager, Professional 
and Commercial Placement Office, Newark; Miss Gertrude M. Shae and Roger Belding, New Jersey Bell Telephone Co. repre- 


sentatives. 


nicians were best qualified to advise us on the most 
productive approach to developing a training pro- 
gram, we arranged for a meeting with them. Armed 
with several basic ideas of what we wanted, and an 
outline of the services we offer, our meetings with 
New Jersey Bell Telephone Co. representatives pro- 
duced what we considered a most practicaf plan: 

1. To promote wider use of Employment Service 
facilities and services through better telephone sales 
techniques, and 

2. To improve telephone practices generally, as a 
means of increasing efficiency. 

While the telephone company has several phases of 
consultative and sales services available, we deter- 
mined that two of them were particularly appropriate 
for our needs. One of these is labeled in New Jersey 
“message use promotion,” and covers the sales field 
in telephone service. The second is a ‘“‘customer 
training consulting service’? which covers a wide 
range of subjects dealing with proper telephone usage 
by the public. 

Miss Gertrude M. Shea, customer training con- 
sultant, and Roger A. Belding, message use promotion 
salesman, represented the telephone company, while 
David Brown and Nathan Scherer, principal training 
advisors, and Howard Hare, supervisor of employer 
relations and placement, represented the Employment 
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Service. Since the main office of the telephone com- 
pany is located in Newark, the largest metropolitan 
area of the State, our negotiations and first training 
sessions took place there. 

The company adapted material already at hand to 
meet Employment Service needs, pin-pointing insofar 
as possible approved and tested techniques to our 
services. The flexibility of Bell material and _ the 
willingness of company representatives to adapt it to 
meet specific situations was demonstrated and was 
most gratifying. 

To test the applicability of our combined efforts, a 
pilot presentation was arranged for a group of local 
office managers, supervisors, and interviewers, and 
State office administrative staff. This presentation 
was so successful that only minor changes were needed, 
chiefly to direct emphasis to important points, before 
we were ready to proceed with the training on a full- 
scale basis. 

The followmg topics were included in the agenda: 

1. Introduction —An ES administrative staff member 
briefly explained the purpose and nature of the train- 
ing and introduced the company representatives t0 
the trainees. 

2. Telephone Techniques.—As a prelude to showing 
a 25-minute movie “Thanks for Listening,’ the 
customer training consultant stressed that good tele- 
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| [PLANNING YOUR TALK| 
KNOW YOUR The services and advantages we offer the 
SEXVICE employere 
KNOW YOUR Select employers for promotional calls on the 
PROSPECTS basis of their possible needs or problems: 
Seasonal Information firm or 
Potential industry hiring 
expansion Applicant supply 
REVIEW What you have to sell 
SUBJECTS A recommendation 
TO A success story 
DISCUSS Past relationships 
Determine the employer needs 
DEVELOP Utilizes 
YOUR Friendship you have developed 
"OPENER" Past services rendered 
Approach of the hiring season 
Specific employer needs 
Suitable applicants 
DEVELOP Help employer visualize what your service 
"SALES can d0e 
PITCH” Cite advantage he can easily recognize. 
Do not oversell. 
STATE Don't assume your caller knows the benefits 
FACTS of the service you offer. Don't assume that 
CONCRETELY “placement service" means anything to your 
prospecte Avoid such technical terms. State: 
We select, we refer, we pre=screene He 
chooses the workers from our referrals. 
SAVE SOME Reserve a sales point to meet a "no" answer. 
"ayo" Have available some specific service or a 
suitable applicant to discusse 
ANTICIPATE It's easier to give satisfactory answers if 
OBJECTIONS you know what the objections my be. 





MINIMIZE 
"NO" 


To get employer to commit himself, use the 
"which" method, not the "if" approach. Give him 








ANSWERS a choice between two "yesses," not a "yes" or a 
"no" =-- "Would you like to see this applicant 
today or tanorrow?™ = Not = "Do you want to see 
this applicant 7" 

TRY PLAN By trial, you can strengthen the weak points. 

REVISE Do not hesitate to change wording or timing for 

YOUR future calls. What items in previous calls 

PLAN aroused the most interest? Use one as an “ice- 
breakere" What made the sale? Use as a "clincher." 
[TALKING YOUR PLAN] 

BE READY Have employer records, order pad, memo pad, 

FOR YOUR pencil ready. Express eagerness for employer's 

CALL tusiness. 


LISTEN TO Pay close attention to what he says = note per- 


EMPLOYER tinent information. The facts he gives will help 

you sell him later. Individualize your approach. 
ASK Phrase questions to get a "yes" answer. Help 
LEADING employer state his own needs 


QUESTIONS "I've got some operators - mechanics. 
When can you see them?" 
"How do you replace workers? 


"Where do you get workers?" 


VISUALIZE It's good "buyology" to talk his language. Try. 
YOUR to see things as he does. Use “yes, but" if 
EMPLOYER he is critical. 


EMPHASIZE You help employer save time and money by let- 


SAVINGS ting him select from qualified applicants or by 
supplying him other services. 

CLOSE When he indicates he wants you to help him, -- 

YOUR do not talk too mch. 

SALE 

SHOW Be it an order, a promise or a negative reac- 

APPRE- tion, be friendly. Leave a good feeling. A 

CIATION pleasant closing’ makes a friend or customer. 








The inside pages of a pamphlet issued by the New ve sae to assist local office personnel in improving their telephone 
effectiveness. 


phone habits should be observed at all times. As 
a vast majority of local office contacts with employers 
are carried on by telephone, day-to-day habits are 
as important as those during the promotional sales 
contact in solidifying employer relations. 

The movie depicts a wide variety of telephone 
practices—from the ridiculous to the proper—and 
provides entertainment as well as training. 

Following the picture, the training consultant 





demonstrated further, with specially engineered 
equipment, proper telephone ‘usage and _ practices. 
he morning sessions were closed by one of the ad- 
ministrative staff members reemphasizing the ap- 


| plicability of the displayed techniques to ES daily 


operations, 


5. Selling by Telephone.—To start the afternoon phase 


of the training, the message use promotion man 
poinid out the various aspects of selling by telephone. 
Spec':] emphasis was directed to the effectiveness 


of selling intangibles, such as employment services, by 
tele nz when such an activity is planned intelligently. 
le important points in carrying out telephone 
ograms were emphasized. 

a ve an up-to-date list of prospects (employers). 
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b. Plan the sales talk and talk your plan; avoid 
haphazard or rambling conversations or canned talks. 

c. Know your services; make notes on those likely 
to appeal to individual employers or employer groups. 

d. Get attention and hold interest. Greet the em- 
ployer by name and introduce yourself quickly and 
clearly. (Typical attention-getters discussed include 
the “thank you” approach, wherein thanks for some 
courtesy or service on his part provides an “‘opener” 
to a sales pitch; the ‘“‘applicant-available” approach, 
where the interviewer uses an applicant registration 
as a wedge to talk about the employer’s needs in 
general and as a way of inducing an order for current 
needs; the “‘incentive account”? approach, when em- 
ployers have not used our services for a period of time, 
and opportunity is taken to discuss reasons why and 
to offer one or more of our services now.) 

e. Create desire by introducing enthusiasm and 
realism into a description of our services or the avail- 
ability of workers for which the employer in the past 
has evinced interest. 

f. Answer objections sincerely and carefully; don’t 
win the argument and lose the sale! 

g. Be sure to ask the employer to buy (place an 
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order); no matter how good the sales talk, few sales 
will result if we do not ask for them. 

h. Give careful consideration to the hour and day 
you call. 

i. Keep your promises; no employer will continue 
to use our services if we do not “‘deliver the goods.”’ 
(For example, if you promise to have a representative 
visit him to discuss the applicability and availability 
of tests to aid in the selection of his workers, make sure 
a qualified representative calls. If you promise to let 
him know whether we have qualified applicants to 
refer to him on an order, make sure to let him know at 
the specific time agreed upon.) 

j. Don’t be discouraged! 

All of the above points, and others, are included in a 
booklet, ‘‘Selling By Telephone” or “A Blue Print for 
Telephone Selling” issued by the Bell Co. We para- 
phrased these points in a mimeographed 4-page leaflet 
entitled “‘When You Plan Your Talk and Talk Your 
Plan” (see cut on page 7). 

4. Telephone Sales Demonstrations—This portion of 
the day’s session invariably was one of the highlights. 
Based on “practice exercises” developed by ES staff 
personnel, trainees were designated to assume roles as 
interviewer or employer, and actually participated in 
telephone sales promotion calls. The practice exer- 
cises were normal situations encountered in selling our 
services. In each case, a digest of information about 
the mythical employer, our past relations with him, 
and one or two basic facts which would likely appear 
in the employer records were published. 

Trainees were given a short time prior to the demon- 
strations to prepare a sales talk outline and to consider 
the problems, needs, and actions which the digest of 
information about the employer might indicate. 

Through the use of special equipment, the two-way 
conversation between interviewer and “‘employer”’ was 
recorded. During the demonstrations, the Bell train- 
ing consultant and the other trainees made notes. 
The training consultant evaluated the ‘‘voice personal- 
ity” of the participants, and the ES trainees, tech- 
niques of the sales effort. 


Can You Pass the Voice Personality Test— 


When a demonstration was completed, the training 
consultant played back the entire conversation. The 
high point of this playback was the voice personality 
analysis of each trainee. Because telephone selling is 
“by voice alone,” the importance of audibility, pitch, 
enunciation, inflection, choice of words, and rate of 
speech, together wiin ‘“‘sparkle,” are stressed and 
evaluated, along with suggestions for improvement, if 
indicated. The Bell customer service technician han- 
dled this phase with tact and understanding. 

Then a general discussion of the sales techniques was 
held. Realizing the artificiality of the condition under 
which the sales effort was made, criticism was confined 
to constructive elements, with prime consideration 
being given to the appropriateness of the sales pitch in 





relation to the presumed relationship existing betwen 
the ES and the “employer,” the timeliness, and the 
technical knowledge displayed. This discussion 1su- 
ally was led by our ES training advisor. 

5. Summarization.—When time permitted and need 
was felt, a brief summary was given by a staff mem er, 
pointing up some of the brighter phases, reemphasiz- 
ing particular weaknesses which appeared during a 
given session, and directing praise as merited. 

In addition to the material we have mentioned, the 
training consultant gave each trainee a kit containing 
pamphlets relating to many aspects of telephone usage 
and service. Among the pamphlets were ‘Your 
Voice Can Smile, Too!’ which stressed the impor- 
tance of telephone personality and diction; one offer- 
ing helpful reminders on good telephone manners; a 
blue book for telephone numbers; and the “Success 
Story,” which deals with speech, understanding, 
courtesy, consideration, explanation, sincerity, and 
service attitude. 


Best Results With Small Groups 


Best results have been obtained when. training 
groups were confined to 10 or 12 persons. All Em- 
ployment Service managers, supervisors, interviewers, 
and other professianal personnel were instructed to 
attend the training so that many sessions were needed 
to accommodate the 325 persons in these categories. 
Clerical staff were assigned to attend the morning 
sessions. 

The training schedule was arranged to handle per- 
sonnel essentially on a district basis, which fitted in 
well with the Bell Co. jurisdictional coverage. ‘This 
meant that the agency worked with a different set of 
company representatives for each of their jurisdic- 
tions. But the caliber of their presentations was so 
exceptionally high that there was minimum variation 
in the service they rendered. Our heartfelt thanks is 
freely given to these representatives of the New Jersey 
Bell Telephone Co. for the important contribution 
they have made to the success of this telephone 
training. 

Obviously, it would be impossible to determine the 
specific results of this training or to measure the 
placement improvement and increased employer 
cooperation stemming from it. However, we do 
know that there was a strong favorable response to 
this training by most of the operating and super- 
visory personnel. We do believe that we have and 
are doing a much better telephone job since com- 
pletion of the training. As one outgrowth of our 
experience, we have recommended that ‘‘telephone 
techniques” training be provided to personnel per- 
forming claims operations in local offices. In our 
opinion, itis vitally important to fortify employer 
relations through contacts made by claims personnel 
who, by reason of the many calls they handle weekly, 
can contribute to better public relations for the 
employment security program as a whole. 
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Two members of the cast of ‘The People Versus Henry Johnson’”’: 
Richard G. Fallon, professor of speech, Florida State Uni- 
versity, and Mrs. Mabel Armes, child labor specialist, Child 
Labor Department, Florida Industrial Commission. 


at i [E play’s the thing,’’ wrote Shakespeare’s pithy 
pen. ‘‘All the world’s a stage and the men and 
women merely players.’? Combined, these quotations 
mean to me that what men respond to is the drama of 
life itself. 
In our day, one of the great human dramas is that of 
a longer, richer life span. At least so thought the 
trustees of the Florida Council on Aging, as they 
planned the ‘‘Governor’s Conference on Aging,” 


which was held in Tallahassee, October 16-17, 1958. 
“How can we dramatically present the problem of 
aging in Florida to an audience of lay community 
leaders representing Florida counties and statewide 
organizations?’ members asked themselves. 

The answer was a playlet entitled, ‘““The People 


Versus Henry Johnson, or The Day They Gave Me 
the Gold Watch.” This 25-minute skit, written and 
directed by members of the faculty of Florida State 
University, was the highlight of the Conference. It 
summed up the problems succinctly and was much 
more effective than a formal speech. 

Following the playlet, which was introduced and 
concluded by the president of the University of South 
Florida, the conferees divided into five subgroups to 
consider health, housing, social services, education- 
recr. ation, and economic aspects of the aging. For 


a) P 
« Govs, speakers, panelists, and moderators repeated 


the» material 5 times while the conferees rotated from 
sec! on to section in groups of about 40 persons. 

objective of the Conference was to find, inform, 
al )tivate lay leaders of Florida communities as to 
Meh 1959 
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Governor's Conference 
Dramatizes Problems 
of the Aginé 


By HENRY E. RICHARDS 
Older Worker Specialist 


Florida State Employment Service 


the significance of an aging population. Therefore, 
the selection of most influential and effective conferees 
or delegates was the first requirement for a successful 
conference. Working with the Council on Aging was 
the Interdepartmental Work Committee on Aging 
made up of representatives of six State agencies 
(Health, Welfare, Rehabilitation, Education, Indus- 
trial, and Development Commissions). Each of these 
agencies sent memoranda to its field offices detailing 
the criteria for the nomination of conferees to the 
Governor’s Conference. ‘These criteria were: 

1. Local prominence. 

2. Reputation as a lay leader (as opposed to a paid 
professional). 

3. Ability to plan and administer effectively. 

4. Present or potential interestin the aging problem. 

5. Willingness to attend the Conference in Talla- 
hassee. 

6. Financial ability to travel at own expense. 

Field representatives of these six agencies met at 
various times over a period of 2 months to nominate 
delegates and alternates for each of Florida’s 67 
counties. ‘The counties were allotted 2, 4, or 6 dele- 
gates on the basis of population. The Governor’s 
Office sent personal invitations to some 500 nominees, 
and over 200 delegates, representing 55 counties and 
53 statewide organizations, attended the Conference. 

Because many nominees were unfamiliar with the 
problems of aging, and were asked to travel at their 
own expense, publicity strong enough to motivate 
them to attend the Conference was imperative. 
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Planning Committee for the Governor’s 
Conference on Aging. Left to right: 
J. M. Buck, Florida Development 
Commission, Tallahassee; Sidney Ent- 
man, River Garden Hebrew Home for 
the Aged, Jacksonville; Dr. Sam E. 
Hand, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Tallahassee; Miss Louise Davis, 
State Department of Public Welfare, 
Jacksonville; Dr. L. L. Parks, State 
Board of Health, Jacksonville; C. R. 
McCarthy, Florida Development Com- 
mission, Tallahassee; Dana T. Leitch, 
FSES, Tallahassee; Mrs. Margaret 
Jacks, State Department of Public 
Welfare, Jacksonville; Dr. Irwing L. 
Webber, University of Florida, 
Gainesville; Claud Andrews, Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, Tallahassee; 
and Henry E. Richards, FSES, Talla- 


hassee. 


House of 
Representatives Chamber of the State Capitol Build- 
ing. Just down the hall were the offices of the 


The Conference was to be held in the 


Associated Press, United Press International, and 
other news media, including radio and _ television 
representatives. 

A film showing Governor Collins announcing the 
Gonference was prepared for use on TV and most of 
the Florida stations cooperated in presenting this film. 
Radio stations and newspapers also cooperated in 
publicizing the Conference. As soon as acceptances 
were received, local papers were informed that “‘John 
Doe” of “X” county was to attend the Governor’s 
Conference on Aging. 

Lest they rob the Conference of its ‘““meat,” it was 
decided not to release news feature stories on the 
problems to be discussed. Instead, several direct 
mailings of literature on health, housing, welfare, and 
employment were sent to the invited delegates before 
the Conference. 

Governor Collins’ speech, “A Stitch in Time,” at 
the conference banquet was widely quoted by the 
press. 

“This State of ours is a mecca for retired persons 
who were highly skilled professionals, technicians, 
craftsmen, or artists back home. ‘Thousands of them 
want something to do and we are allowing a terrible 
erosion of human resources to take place by not 
finding productive places for them.” 

A brief review of the meeting on economic aspects 
of aging, which referred most pointedly to the em- 
ployment of older workers, may be of especial interest 
to readers of the EMpLoyMENT Security Review. 
This session consisted of three parts and was con- 
ducted by State ES people: 

1. A series of 24 color slides on the ‘‘Economic 
Aspects of Aging,” with commentary by Henry E. 
Richards, older worker specialist. 

2. A talk on “Broadening Economic Opportunities 
for Older People”? by William U. Norwood, State ES 
director. 

3. Floor discussion and questions, presided over by 
Dana T. Leitch, chief of programs and methods. 

The discussion period emphasized the role which 
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local Chambers of Commerce can play in assisting 
older workers to find employment. Mrs. Florence 
Fox of the Miami-Dade County Chamber of Com- 
merce “Golden Years Committee,” related the 
success of her group in the field. All groups felt 
that employment is a basic solution for the economic 
problems of those over 45, as well as those over 65 
years of age. They, strongly urged group action in 
every community to encourage employers to hire 
older people. Local groups can also often provide 
older people with financial and personal counseling 
at little cost. 

Flexibility in retirement plans, financial incentives 
for employers who hire older people, and a revision 
of the $1,200 limitation for social security beneficiaries 
were urged. Health and medical insurance for ‘“‘plus- 
65-ers”’ was also endorsed. 

The group felt that ‘““The People Versus Henry 
Johnson” was a provocative and striking educational 
device, particularly well adapted to presentation by 
Little Theater or Community Theater groups. ‘The 
cost of production is small and the cast numbers only 
seven persons. Copies of the script are available 
free to anyone upon request. 

The action takes place in a courtroom in which 
Henry Johnson, aged 66 (and retired 1 year), is on 
trial for not having prepared himself for retirement. 
Flashbacks show him receiving the gold watch at his 
retirement banquet, and then the inevitable letdown. 
How can he, who had no hobbies, occupy himself? 
How can he pay the cost of his wife’s hospitalization 
after she broke her hip? Where can he find a job 
when men just past 45 years have trouble? Where 
and how can he live? Where can he find income and 
meaning in a life where the old routines have van- 
ished? What-is his role and place in the community? 

After getting no help from the judge, Henry ad- 
dresses his final speech to the audience. 

‘“T wish I could see you better, so I’d know if any 
of you are my age or older. . . . There are a lot of 
good men and women like Grace and me in this State. 
We don’t like to just run down. Maybe, if you put 
your minds to it, you can do some things to help us 
to help ourselves. I hope you will.” 
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;eamwork Pays Dividends .. . 


A Program for Mental Hospital Dischargees 
and the Retarded 


By JEAN GOEDICKE 
Employment Service Technician 
Wyoming State Employment Service 


‘EORGE, a 62-year-old Spanish-American with 

J a sixth grade education, a history of suicidal 
tendency, and 18 years in a Wyoming State hospital 
for the mentally ill is now earning his own way. His 
care had cost the State of Wyoming approximately 
$16.000! 
among his former friends. He has moved to the 
other side of the ledger—he has become a taxpayer 
himself and is contributing to the economy of his 
community. And there are a number of other 
Georges, Marys, and Edwards—some of them from 
the Wyoming State Training School of the Mentally 
Retarded—who are now earning their own way. 


A Pilot Program 


In the latter part of 1956, the Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation in Wyoming set up a pilot program 
which provided that a counselor of special services 
work with counselors in Employment Service offices 
on behalf of patients in the Wyoming State hospital 
in Evanston whom the doctors believed were ready 
for dismissal and employment. Efforts were then 
concentrated on an individual case basis from the 
time of discharge to successful job placement. The 
program also included the mentally retarded at the 
State training school in Lander who were believed 
capable of holding a job. ‘This was one of the first 
projects of its kind in the United States dealing with 
both the mentally ill and the mentally retarded. 

Patients with mental illness in remission were re- 
ferred by hospital staff members to the Vocational 
Rehabilitation counselor of special services, Millard 
F. Penney, at the hospital. In many cases, he referred 
clients to an Employment Service counselor in a 
distant area of the State. 

A problem appeared at the beginning because the 
ES counselor was required to develop a job situation 
simply on the basis of information received from the 
VR counselor. Gaining employer acceptance before 
either he or the employer had an opportunity to see 
or talk with the client was difficult. This necessitated 
a carefully completed referral report from the VR 
counselor that could be integrated into ES procedures 
in 4 workable manner. Since the ES counselor was 
entirely dependent on the evaluation given by the 

‘!\ counselor, the referral report had to be objective, 
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Today, he is happily employed and living © 


complete, and honest in every detail. What an em- 
ployer might expect of an individual depended upon 
this information. 

To set up a more helpful application card, a special 
form, “‘Referral for Selective Placement,’’ was devised 
for the use of the VR counselor. This provided for 
essential additional information such as church af- 
filiation, description of handicap, medical evaluation, 
work history, skills, knowledge, abilities, test results, 
leisure-time activities, adjustment to problem, at- 
titudes, personal appearance, and recommended job 
objective. (See form on page 12.) 

In many cases, VR and ES people agree that a 
patient ready for dismissal should not return to his 
home community. This is partly because of the social 
stigma likely to be encountered and partly because 
of the unfriendly reaction in many communities. 
In addition, there is always a danger that a client 
might renew previous associations and develop ten- 
sions which would cause a recurrence of his mental 
illness. 


ES and VR Counselors Work Together 


As soon as an ES counselor develops a work situation 
for a client, he telephones the VR counselor of special 
services at the hospital to let him know the details of 
the job. Often the ES counselor makes arrangements 
for room and board for the client. The VR counselor 
then arranges for dismissal of the patient and brings 
him to the local office, sometimes as far as 530 miles 
across the State of Wyoming. Together, the VR 
counselor and client talk to the ES counselor and 
meet the prospective employer. Frequently at this 
point, the public welfare director sits in on the meeting 
if there is need for housing or other social assistance to 
get the client settled in the community. 

Counselors in many local offices in Wyoming have 
been working successfully with this program. How- 
ever, Robert Elliott, interviewer-in-charge of a two- 
person branch office in Lander, has gained outstand- 
ing cooperation from employers. Results of his efforts 
in the placement of VR clients from the State hospital 
and training school have been especially noteworthy. 

One of these cases was that of George, the 62-year- 
old Spanish-American VR client with only a sixth- 
grade education. He had been committed to the 
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| Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 

| REFERRAL FOR SELECTIVE PLACEMENT | 
| To: Wyoming State Employment Service __ Wyoming | 
| Re Address Phone 
SSA No, Date of birth Marital Dependents | 
Serial Entry 

| Heipht Weight Military:No,. Release date 

|If needed for work, do you have Tools License Automobile 


Special 


Education Courses 


If union member, give number, name and affiliation of Local 


Truck | 
} 
} 








‘Church affiliation 


Lodge or other organization 





COMMENTS : 





| (Continue comments on reverse if necessary.) 


| Date 
| Remarks : 





ais 





Date 


(to include description of handicap, medical evaluation, work history, 
skills, knowledge, abilities, test results, leisure time activities ’ adjustment to 
| problem, attitudes, personal appearance, and recommended job objective ) | 


VR Supervisor _ 
ACKNOWLELGMENT 


ES Representative 














| 





—— 








State hospital 18 years previously, with a psychosis 
diagnosed as manic-depressive. In 1936, he had 
attempted suicide. He had never married and his 
only relative was an elder brother, past 70 years old, 
whose whereabouts were unknown. George had been 
sheepherding at the time he was committed to the 
State hospital. 

The VR referral stated, ““This man naturally has a 
mild concern regarding his ability to be understood, 
since he believes that he was once considered insane 
because he gave the wrong answers. He is now well 
oriented, has good memory, displays adequate psycho- 
motor activity, and his intellectual ability is in keeping 
with his education and experience. The hospital staff 
now believes that he has improved to a great extent 
and could be paroled. According to our findings, the 
types of jobs this man would be best suited for would 
be sheepherding, city work such as street cleaning, 
lumberyard helper, light construction work, and 
dishwashing.” 

When the VR counselor brought George to the local 
office, his interests were discussed with him. It ap- 
peared he would be happy in any of the types of work 
suggested. Because of his long stay in the institution 
he was without funds and he needed a room until his 
first pay check was earned. The ES counselor devel- 
oped a job as dishwasher at a local cafe at $6 a day 
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and meals. After a discussion with the employer, 
George was hired and arrangements were made for a 
room, with payment at the end of the week. 

In subsequent followup, the ES counselor found 
George happy and successful in his work. The em- 
ployer exclaimed, ‘‘He is the best worker I ever had 
on a dishwashing machine and he gets along swell 
with the other employees.”’ George’s reaction was, 
‘I’m lucky to get this job.”’ He then told the counse- 
lor that he had friends and relatives somewhere in 
New Mexico. Upon inquiry, an answer was received 
from a former friend, stating that George could work 
in that area. So he moved into a better job in New 
Mexico and is now among old friends. In summing 
up, the ES counselor said, “‘I feel that he will continue 
to find a suitable place in society and will be successful 
in following his chosen vocation.” 

Another case was that of Mary, 
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an 18-year-old girl : 


who had been in the Wyoming Girls’ School, a cor- 
rectional institution, and later in the State hospital, } 


where her mental illness was diagnosed as psycho- | 


pathic personality. 
in State institutions. 


The VR referral indicated that Mary was the f 
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She and her 11 brothers § 


product of a broken home. 
and sisters had at one time been placed in foster homes 
and she felt no attachment for her family, ‘Two 
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rs had also spent some time in the State correc- 
nal institution. Mary had very little work ex- 
ience, but her work in the institution laundry was 
ed satisfactory. 

\ living situation was arranged with board and 
ym ina private home. Mary was introduced to the 
man of the house during a conference with the 
verintendent of the girls’ school, his wife, a Catholic 
priest, the ES counselor, and the VR counselor. The 
vext day, she was introduced to her new employer, 
the owner of a motel. Her duties were clearly out- 
lined. As part of the effort to get her settled in this 
new community, the ES counselor found it necessary 
to show her how to order from a menu and pay for a 
meal, how to open a bank account, and how to write 
a check. 


S. 


a 


72 


She Justifies Counselor’s Faith 


\lthough hospital officials predicted that she would 
y back in the hospital within a month, the VR coun- 
sclor believed she would adjust to her work and new 
surroundings if given the right opportunity. This she 
has done. She is now working on a better job, at the 
State hospital laundry, but as a worker from “‘outside.” 

rom the Wyoming State Training School came 
Hugh, who had entered a children’s home at the age 
of 6 and was later transferred to the training school 
when he was determined mentally retarded. There 
he completed the third grade of school. When he was 
18, he was referred to the Employment Service office 
in Lander by the VR counselor. The ES counselor 
found that he had worked in the school dairy and was 
interested in that type of work. A team—the ES and 
VR counselors and the superintendent and psycholo- 
gist of the training school—decided that the applicant 
should be employed in Lander and continue to live at 
the school. The situation was explained to the owner 
of a dairy. He employed Hugh as a dairyman ap- 
prentice at 75 cents an hour. 

Subsequent followup showed that Hugh was enjoy- 
ing the work and that his salary had been increased to 
$1 an hour. In a discussion with the employer, it 
appeared that Hugh had difficulty in taking over any 
responsibility because he had been under supervision 
lor so many years. In a further discussion with the 
psychologist at the training school and the VR 
counselor, it was decided that if Hugh was encouraged 
to enter into activity with others near his own age, 
possibly some of this difficulty might be corrected. 

‘he ES counselor enlisted the interest of the com- 
manding officer of the National Guard unit, who 
agreed that if Hugh could pass the examination he 
could join the Guard. Although he failed the oral 
examination, the administrator gave Hugh a list of 
Words to study and one of the Guard members has 
been assisting him. He is scheduled to take the 
ination again in a few weeks. 

‘en, age 43, had been in the State hospital for 
irs where her illness was diagnosed as psychosis. 
ad been lobotomized and was still on full dosage 
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of Thorazene. She moved to a new community, but 
this did not lessen her family problems. Her husband 
wanted to divorce her, and her daughters were critical 
of her. 

Helen had worked as a chambermaid in the hospital 
and later was placed as a maid in a hotel in Lander 
during the tourist season. She worked there success- 
fully for 6 months. After she proved that she was able 
to adjust satisfactorily to community living in this 
stopgap job, she entered VR training in Salt Lake 
City for comptometer operator. She completed her 
training, is presently employed as a comptometer 
operator, and is adjusting in a satisfactory manner. 

Not all placements over the State have worked out 
so successfully. In two cases, the individuals failed to 
stay on tranquilizing drugs prescribed by the hospital 
doctors and had to be readmitted. In one case, a 
woman tried to mix alcohol with Thorazene, and had 
to be hospitalized. More than usual followup on these 
cases is necessary until the client becomes adjusted in 
his new surroundings and there is good promise of 
success on the job. 

Because of the proximity of the Wyoming Training 
School and because of the fine working relationship 
with the VR counselor of special services at the State 
hospital, nine individuals from each of these institu- 
tions were placed by the Lander ES local office in 
a little over a year. Of those referred from the 
State hospital, 6 had been diagnosed as suffering 
from psychosis, 1 a psychopathic personality, 1 psy- 
chotic, and 1 psychoneurotic. The 9 from the State 
training school were mentally retarded, 1 had the 
further handicap of epilepsy, and 1 was hard of 
hearing. 


Statistics Tell a Happy Story 


The nine from the State hospital had spent a 
combined total of 102 years in the mental hospital, 
or an average of 11.3 years! The nine from the train- 
ing school had spent a combined total of 76 years, or 
an average of 8.4 years, in an institution. Of the 
18 individuals placed in regular positions or in train- 
ing employment, 3 are still working at the original 
job, 1 elderly man has died, and 14 have moved on 
to better jobs. 

These individuals had spent a combined total of 
178 years in State institutions. Taking a conservative 
figure of $900 cost per person per year for institutional 
care, their cost to the State of Wyoming has been 
more than $160,000! Now, a year later, 17 are still 
making their own way and are wage earners and tax- 
payers. Moreover, based on their average life ex- 
pectancy, they are probably saving the State another 
$160,000 because they no longer require institutional 
care. 

Startling as these figures are, human dignity cannot 
be measured in “pocketbook”? terms. The money 
cost is small in comparison with the self-respect which 
these individuals now enjoy. 

Thirteen different employers cooperated with the 
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Lander ES local office in the placement of these 18 
people. Those from the State hospital were placed 
in jobs as dishwasher, maid, comptometer operator, 
farm laborer, sheepherder, and barber. The mentally 
retarded from the training school were placed in such 
occupations as dairy helper, laborer, laundry worker, 
veterinarian helper, bell-hop, and shoeshine boy. 
Only those from the training school who were mentally 
retarded were certified in training employment situ- 
ations at the learner’s rate. Most of these continued 
to live at the institution until they were qualified to 
move into the minimum pay scale and were able to 
support themselves on the outside. 

‘‘Those people who are inside the walls of an institu- 
tion have a greater handicap than any of those on 
the outside and are in greater need of our special 
services to the handicapped,” maintains Mr. Elliott. 





“They have no resources. Those on the outside, no 
matter how seriously handicapped, almost always 
have some contact with people who can help them.’ 


Personnel in the Division of Vocational Rehabilita 


tion report that they could not have developed th: 
understanding and close cooperation with employer 
that has been created by the Employment Service i: 


Wyoming, especially in the little town of Lande: 
Employers are tolerant and willing to employ o1 


a “try-out” basis people whom they have never seen 


If a worker fails to show up, the employer promptl 


calls the ES counselor who looks up the client, ex 


plains his responsibility to his employer, and gets 
him back on the job. On the few occasions when 
this has happened, the followup visit made the dif- 
ference between job success and job failure. 


THE EMPLOYMENT PROCESS | 
IN TODAY'S LABOR MARKET | 


URING World War II and in the postwar period 

academic people have made studies of a wide 
variety of local labor markets. ‘These studies provide 
some interesting insights into the functioning of the 
Employment Service and the attitudes of employers 
and workers with respect to the service. I would 
like to highlight the major findings of these studies 
as they relate to the Employment Service, starting 


with employer attitudes and practices on recruitment 
and selection of personnel and then turning to those 


of job seekers. 


As everyone knows, many employers use informal, 
Some 
of the studies discussed in the following paragraphs 
help to explain employer preference for these methods. 


rather than formal, methods of recruitment. 


Employer Attitudes and Practices 


The studies indicate the reason that some firms 
make limited use of the Employment Service is not 





By LEONARD P. ADAMS 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 





from a bias against Government agencies as such. 
Nor do they reflect an adverse experience with the Em- 
ployment Service during World War II. Even em- 
ployers who realize that the Unemployment Com- 
pensation and Employment Service programs are 
administered jointly do not have a bias against the 
Employment Service on this account. 

Employers attach a great deal of value and sig- 
nificance to the employment recruitment and selec- 
tion process because they feel that they, better than 
anyone else, can choose the kind of people best 
suited to work in their organizations. This is a value 
judgment. It is based in part on recognition of the 
importance of ability but also on the importance of 
other qualities that workers should have to make 
them good members of their organizations. ‘These 
qualities may have to do with personality, character, 
or adaptability. In some cases, there may be dis- 
crimination against workers of certain types. 

Use of the Employment Service seems to vary with 


*From a speech at a conference on Improving the Employment Service, held at Kansas City, Mo., December 11-12, 1958. 
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size of the labor market in which employers 
rate. Generally speaking, the larger the area, the 
re employers have need for a formal channel for 
ruitment. Consequently, the Employment Service, 
ate employment agencies, and newspaper adver- 
ng are used more extensively in larger areas. 
ightness or looseness of the labor market often 
a bearing on whether an employer does or does 
1. use the Employment Service. Employers are 
ecnerally inclined to use informal methods when 
these will produce the desired number and quality 
of applicants. In periods of rapid business expansion 
or under conditions of shortages in particular occu- 
pations, the employer is more likely to request help 
from the Employment Service. This may be just the 
time, however, when the Employment Service will 
have the greatest difficulty in making suitable re- 


ferrals. 


- 


h 
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Many Do Not Know of Service 


\Mfany labor market studies indicate that a sub- 
stantial number of employers are not familiar with 
the services of the Employment Service. This lack 
of familiarity may be a result of indifference or it 
may reflect a lack of promotion efforts on the part 
of the Employment Service. 

Some employers, of course, have tried the Employ- 
ment Service and have found it wanting. The types 
of criticisms include (a) adverse comments on per- 
sonnel, (b) a feeling that some of the techniques used 
are not suitable or realistic, e.g. too much reliance 
on the DicTIONARY OF OCCUPATIONAL TITLES without 
sufficient adaptation to local job descriptions, (¢) too 
many referrals of unemployment insurance claimants 
who do not really want a job, and (d) a feeling that the 
Employment Service does not have the best workers 
to refer. 

Use of the Employment Service seems to vary with 
the size of firm. Large firms, at least in one signifi- 
cant study, were reported as making considerably 
greater use of the Employment Service than small 
firms. ‘This may reflect, mainly, the policies and pro- 
cedures of the local offices and not the needs of the 
employers in the community. Some small employers 
have commented that they feel the Employment 
Service has a bias against small firms and that they 
can expect little or no help in recruitment. 

he reactions of employers to other services offered 
by the Employment Service program represent a 
combination of lack of information and indifference. 
Few employers, outside of the largest ones in the com- 
munities studied, were familiar with the labor market 
information program, and most of these did not show 
any interest in receiving such information. Many 
employers seemed to be unaware of, and indifferent 
to, the testing programs and the counseling programs. 

‘lost studies indicate that a substantial number of em- 
bloyers make use of the Employment Service to a limited 
degree. The data from one study indicate that the 
tance of use by employers in different communities 
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is from 3 to 57 percent. New hires by these employers 
filled by referrals from the Employment Service range 
from 17 to 60 percent. Perhaps one of the best op- 
portunities for expanding and improving the Service 
lies with those employers who are already partial 
users. 


Worker Reactions 


Worker reactions to the public Employment Service 
inevitably reflect the attitudes and policies of em- 
ployers with respect to recruitment. If an unem- 
ployed worker knows that the best way for him to get 
a job is by having his friend speak a good word for 
him or by direct application, he will use these methods 
in finding a job. 

Workers who leave an employer voluntarily are not 
required, of course, to register for work with any em- 
ployment agency. These voluntary “‘quits” may be 
among the best workers available in the community, 
and their lack of use of the Employment Service may 
deprive it of some of the best qualified workers. 

Some studies have shown that the average worker 
changes jobs about three to five times during the 
course of his, or her, working career. Most of these 
changes occur during the first 5 to 10 years in the labor 
market, and the data indicate that 60 percent or more 
of these changes are the result of voluntary separa- 
tions. If these workers do not register with the Em- 
ployment Service, there may well be some justifica- 
tion for the comment that many of the best workers 
are not available through the Employment Service. 

The studies indicate that the Employment Service 
has been most successful in placing unskilled and 
semiskilled workers. According to most studies, 
skilled workers tend to believe that the Employment 
Service does not have the best job openings available. 
In some instances, skilled workers have other channels 
for finding jobs which they believe are superior. 
This is especially true in the building trades and in 
other highly organized industries. 

Worker reliance on formal or semiformal means of 
locating jobs, seems also to vary with the size of the 
labor market. The grapevine does not work very 
well in large metropolitan areas. 

Some groups of workers need special help. These 
are the older workers, the handicapped, and new 
entrants into the job market. 


Goals of the Employment Service 


In conclusion, I should like to make three points. 

1. In view of the long and reasonably satisfactory 
experience that employers have had with informal 
methods of recruitment, we should not expect any 
radical changes in the future. The proportion of job 
openings the Employment Service can expect to fill 
will vary with the employer, the locality, and the 
condition of the labor market. There seems to be a 
need for periodic reappraisal of the goals of the, Em- 
ployment Service and for sharpening standards of 
performance. The problem of setting standards, how- 
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ever, is a troublesome one which needs further atten- 
tion. 

2. The extent of ignorance about Employment 
Service operations suggests that a great deal more can 
be done by way of promotion and the dissemination of 
information. Part of the job may involve making a 
much sharper and clearer distinction between Em- 
ployment Service and Unemployment Compensation 
functions. 


A Cincinnati Phoenix... 


Training 
Supervision 
Followup 





3. The Employment Service program seems to b 
in need of more market research of the type that woul 
divulge the opportunities for Employment Service in 
the community. What are the real opportunities fo 
service to both workers and employers? This kind o/ 
research should be done at the local area level. | 
this connection, it may be useful for the Employme: 
Service to solicit the technical help of university an: 
college faculties who, like the Employment Service, 
are interested in the functioning of local labor markets. 


-=Better ES Service 


By DOROTHY B. BANG, State Training Supervisor 
and KATHRYN H. STEPHENS, Application Unit Supervisor, Cincinnati Local Office 


Ohio State Employment Service 


HERE comes a time in the life of every Employ- 

ment Service office when those who run it feel, 
“If only we could start over; if we could sweep every- 
thing out the door—get rid of everything and begin 
anew!’ That is just what the Cincinnati, Ohio, local 
office was forced to do on January 2, 1958. Within 
an unbelievably short time, the staff saw everything 
literally go up in flames! Nothing—not a record, not 
an application or order form, not a pencil or a paper 
clip—was left. They saw the tangible results of 
months—even years—of effort disappear before their 
eyes. 

When the smoke had cleared and only traces of 
buff, salmon, or white application cards could be 
seen among the debris, a stunned group asked, 
*“Where do we begin?” 

The story of finding a new location, of opening for 
business, of handling the claimsload was told in the 
November 1958 issue of the EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 
Review. This, then, is the story of how approxi- 
mately 17,000 applications for work were restored 
while regular business continued. 

In order to take what appeared to be an almost in- 
surmountable “‘hurdle,’’ management was given per- 
mission to hire 35 new people—25 interviewers and 
10 clerk-typists on a temporary basis. Half this 
number were interviewed, processed, and ready for 
training by January 27. 
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Because of the status of the labor market at that 
particular time, there was an unusually large supply 
of well-qualified applicants. The educational and 
occupational backgrounds of the individuals hired 
were far above those usually available. Their interest, 
participation in discussions, contributions in class, and 
quality of work during the training sessions, were 
gratifying and promising. 

The Registration Unit supervisor and two ES staff 
technicians, assigned by the Central Office to supervise 
on the project, attended the entire 10-day ES induc- 
tion training conference and completed all require- 
ments of the course. Although they had taken the 
training before, each expressed pleasure and appreci- 
ation of the opportunity to refresh his memory. In 
this way, both trainees and supervisors were given 
the same picture of the job to be done. 

The first day of training was devoted to general 
orientation. This covered “The Organization We 
Work For’’—its history, names associated with it at 
the national,- regional, State, and local levels, its 
policies regarding service to veterans, minority groups, 
older workers, handicapped workers, and youth; test- 
ing; and other services to employers. Special empha- 
sis was placed on the need for courtesy to applicant, 
employer, and fellow employees. Ordinarily, in Ohio 
clerk-typists would be given only this first day of 
induction training. But because these clerk-typists 
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Applicants sit on improvised “chairs” in the temporary quarters used after the Cincinnati fire. 


@ 


Staff members conferring at right 


are (left to right): Earl Borcherding, Dwight Petrie, Hubert Shank, Mrs. Faye Goodell, Hugh R. Smith, and William Schwemlein. 


were new employees who could have no one-the-job 
indoctrination, we decided to give them the entire 
first week of training. 

[he conference leader elicited from the group the 
qualifications they believed desirable in individuals 
working with people—those characteristics, inborn or 
acquired, over and above efficiency in the work. 

he next day was spent on the interviewing process 
and the application process, with emphasis on the 
specific entries to be made on the various forms. 
\ctual interviews were held which demonstrated the 
difficulty and the importance of getting necessary 
information. The remainder of the time was spent 
discussing Parts I, Il, and IV of the DicTIONARY oF 
OcCUPATIONAL TITLEs. 

Since these interviewers were not to be assigned to 
placement units, the order taking and order filling 
processes were covered only briefly to emphasize the 
importance of obtaining accurate information. 

(he first group of interviewers concluded their 
training at noon on February 7 and reported to the 
temporary office at 1 o’clock. ES operations had been 
set up in the basement of a building formerly occupied 
by one of Cincinnati’s oldest department stores. The 
irea was windowless, with very high ceilings, poor 
lichting, and uneven wooden floors. The Registra- 
n Unit, located in a dark corner, was equipped with 
desks and two counters set at right angles. How- 
ever, these surroundings failed to dampen the spirit 

| enthusiasm of the new interviewers. Some were 

ened to desks, others to counter space, and within 
N.nutes after reporting for duty all were busily con- 
Cucting interviews. 
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The second training class was completed on Febru- 
ary 25. By this time, ES operations had been moved 
to the first floor of the building. Adequate space was 
provided for desks for 22 interviewers, 3 typists, and a 
receptionist. ‘Tables and chairs were available in an 
adjoining waiting area. 

The Registration Unit was again in business and 
applications began to flow into the empty files awaiting 
them. Clerical and professional applicants were sent 
directly to the C & P Unit for registration and place- 
ment service. 

Operating procedures had been well planned. At 
the time the receptionist directed an applicant to the 
Registration Unit, she issued the proper application 
form, instructing the applicant to fill in all data up 
through the question dealing with “last grade of 
school completed.”’ The applicant was then asked to 
be seated until called. 

Interviewers took the applications in the order in 
which they were submitted, walked to the front of the 
waiting area, called the applicants, and escorted them 
to their desks. There was an air of friendliness and 
courtesy which was soon imparted to the applicants. 
The interviewers reviewed the data and then com- 
pleted the card. This was a compromise between 
the self-application and the completely face-to-face 
application interview. Although this method was an 
experiment, it proved so successful in terms of the 
information obtained and the time saved that it is 
being considered for statewide use. 

The two ES technicians and the training supervisor 
continued to give constant supervision. But the inter- 
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viewers were urged to go to their “line’’ supervisor for 
answers to questions regarding local office ground 
rules, flow of traffic, and personal ‘‘do’s and don’ts.” 
The technicians assisted the new interviewers in 
mastering the mechanics of the job and helped to 
elicit the necessary information from applicants by 
formulating questions that would get the pertinent 
facts. 

Every card was checked and when major errors 
were discovered, they were corrected by one of the 
supervisory staff members. At the end of each day, 
the training supervisor reviewed a sample of each in- 
dividual’s work. The next morning, in a personal 
interview, the supervisor praised the good points of 
the previous day’s work and made suggestions con- 
cerning those not so good. 

Each afternoon, at approximately 4 o’clock, traffic 
was cut off and all new interviewers were assembled 
for a daily refresher meeting on the more glaring faults. 

The enthusiastic and conscientious effort of these 
new interviewers showed itself especially in their eager- 
ness to assist “folks waiting to be helped.” Such con- 
sideration was appreciated, for it was not at all un- 
common for an applicant to comment on the friendly, 
courteous treatment he had received. 

With such persistent checking of the work done by 
the newly trained interviewers, they made fewer and 
fewer mistakes and the omissions and errors in the 
work of the other interviewers began to show up by 
comparison. Therefore, refresher training sessions 
were held for these “‘old-timers,”? some of whom had, 
under pressure of workload, slipped into substandard 
performance. Many came to the training sessions 
bristling over the fact that they had to attend. But 
in every case, those who resented it most actually ex- 
pressed amazement over how much they had for- 
gotten and how greatly they had profited by the “‘re- 
freshing.”’ 

Quality became the watchword and nothing less 
than top quality was acceptable. When the trainer 
and technicians returned to other assignments, the 
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Top management staff members of the 
Cincinnati local office talk over problems 
of replacing applicant files lost in the 
fire. Left to right: Hugh R. Smith, as- 
sistant manager, ES; Raphael Horwitz, 
assistant manager, UC; Lewis H. Evans, 
field supervisor; and Hildeburn Jones, 
local office manager. 


Photos, Marsh Photographers Inc. 


unit supervisor became responsible for maintaining 
the standards which had been set. Each day she re- 
viewed applications, noting omissions and errors. 
These points were then taken up with the individuals 
concerned. Additional group discussions covered 
general information applicable to all. 

A quality and quantity report was submitted 
monthly to the assistant manager. Periodic analysis 
was made from a sampling of each interviewer’s 
applications and these results were also reviewed in- 
dividually. As the interviewers became more experi- 
enced in the use of the DOT, less assistance was 
required on coding problems and the unit supervisor 
could devote more time to reviewing applications. 

In the first 9 months after the fire, the Registration 
Unit processed over 53,000 new applications. This 
accomplishment was possible only by splendid co- 
operation from all Jevels of the organization. But 
the real credit goes to the interviewers and typists for 
a job well done! 

The present Application Unit of eight interviewers 
and one typist is adequate. Operations have returned 
to normal; top quality remains. 

The Cincinnati local office may well point with 
pride to its files of new applications which have drawn 
only praise from those who were asked to evaluate 
them and have provided selection interviewers with a 
greatly improved placement tool. They are the 
result of proper selection of staff, adequate training, 
constant supervision, and followup. 





At Press TIME 
(Continued from page 2) 


provinces maximum age limit regulations were very 
flexible. It was thought generally that the right to 
enter into an apprenticeship agreement should be 
extended to all those people who want to meet the 
conditions of apprenticeship regardless of age. 
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aummer obs for Youth 


By MERLE S. KINVIG 


Supervisor of Special Services 


Minnesota Department of Employment Security 


‘CE= young people need summer jobs.” Minne- 
sota State Employment Service staff members 
heard this statement repeated many times during the 
early spring months of 1958. As a result of the reces- 
sion which loomed large in many Minnesota com- 
munities, it was expected that hundreds of jobs tradi- 
tionally filled by youngsters during the summer months 
would go to persons in the regular work force who 
were experiencing prolonged spells of unemployment. 
Population figures led the Employment Service to 
expect an unprecedented number of youth to seek 
assistance in their search for summer jobs. 

Community leaders, concerned about the need for 
constructive spare-time activities for their young 
people, also looked to the Employment Service for 
help. 

It became increasingly apparent that an organized 
and aggressive placement program for young job 
seekers was needed. Recognizing this need and mind- 
ful of the fact that such a program could do much to 
impress the public that the Employment Service has 
a genuine desire to be of service to the community, 
plans were made for an intensive summer jobs promo- 
tional campaign. 


The first need was for promotional material. This 
material was developed in the State office, assembled 
in kit form, and distributed to the local offices. 
Included in the kit were sample bulletins, handbills, 
pamphlets, and letters—all designed for distribution 
to employers, farmers, and householders. Also in- 
cluded were newspaper advertising mats and infor- 
mational pamphlets outlining child labor legislation as 
well as minimum wage and maximum hour laws. 

To supplement kit items, local offices were encour- 
aged to develop any other materials which would 
publicize the need for summer employment for youth. 
Several offices made direct appeals to the public 
through letters signed by prominent civic and religious 
leaders. This technique was very effective since it 
carried the appeal on a more personal basis. 

To lend emphasis to their campaigns, the offices 
were urged to secure local sponsors. Many gained the 
support of local chambers of commerce, PTA groups, 
and other civic organizations as well as fraternal 
groups with community service projects. Their help 
was important in making the community conscious of 
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the fact that young people wanted and needed summer 
"ODD JOBS CLUB" 


na % 
(Worker's Creed) 


| will report for work when called by 
the recruitment official provided | 
am available and capable of doing 
the work offered. ‘ 

While on the job, | will do my best 
to perform my duties in a workman- 


ad 2. 





STREET DATE OF BIRTH 


SPONSORED BY 








MINNESOTA STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 4. 


like manner and give my employer 

full return in service for the money | 

receive. 
3. While on the job, | will endeavor to 
follow my supervisor's instructions. 
From the time | leave my home and 
until return, | will conduct myself in 
a creditable manner and will not 
willfully injure or destroy property 








\ LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE 


that belongs to others. 
5. | will abide by the amount of pay 





Above: Front of the Odd Jobs Club membership card. 


At right: Reverse side of the card showing worker’s creed. 
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and the pay arrangements agreed 
upon between myself and the em- 
ployer or his representatives. 

6. Unless forced to quit my job due to 
some reason beyond my control, | 
will remain at work until my task is 


completed. 
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Signed 
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SUMMER 
EMPLOYMENT | 


PERMANENT WORK — PART TIME WORK 
TEMPORARY WORK 





Hundreds of eager youngsters will he 
seeking work this summer to earn and learn | 


OUR YOUTH NEED JOBS! 





® WINDOW WASHING © OFFICE WORK © GARDENING 
® HOUSEWORK @ RESORT WORK ® MOWING 

© RETAIL SALES © ROCK PILING ® ERRANDS 

©@ FARM JOBS © BABY SITTING ® RAKING 

* 


LOADING AND STOCK WORK ® LAKESHORE BEAUTIFICATION 
AND HUNDREDS MORE! 





Do you need help around your Place of Business, 
Home, Farm, or Lake Property during the Summer? 


Call or Write Your | 


MINNESOTA 
STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Youth not already registered are invited to contact our office and list | 
their qualifications for employment 


Wo Fees to Afeplicants on Employers 


J 
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A reprint of a newspaper advertising mat developed for local 
office use which was enclosed in the promotional kit. 


employment and that the Employment Service was 
eager to help. 

Important also was the availability of organizational 
and public utility mailing lists for distribution of pro- 
motional media, thus allowing local offices to reach 
many prospective employers not accustomed to using 
Employment Service facilities for temporary, part- 
time, or odd jobs recruitment. 

In their stepped-up campaigns to reach household- 
ers and the State’s 60,000 employers and 145,500 
farms, the 33 local offices distributed over 154,000 
pieces of promotional material. Newspaper adver- 
tisements in 26 of the local office areas went into a 
substantial number of Minnesota’s 992,000 house- 
holds. In 14 of the 26 areas, such advertising was 
sponsored by local individuals, groups, and business 
establishments. Seventeen offices used the advertis- 
ing mat developed in the State office and distributed 
as a part of the promotional kit. Summer-jobs-for- 
youth promotional ads, varying from full page to one- 
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quarter page size, appeared 47 times during | 
campaign. 

Over 62,000 letters prepared by local offices a 
signed by prominent civic, community, and religi 
leaders were sent to farms, firms, and householcs, 
Another 51,000 copies of a bulletin entitled “O 
Young People Need Summer Jobs,” included in the 
promotional kit, were mailed. This bulletin was in- 
tended to be used solely to promote temporary sum- 
mer work. 


bee 


7A 


os 


Widespread Publicity 


Twenty-eight local offices reported that newspapers 
and radio-T’V stations gave excellent publicity to the 
jobs-for-youth program. Such cooperation took the 
form of spot announcements, news items in newspapers 
and on radio and television newscasts, editorials, and 
feature stories. 

Formats of newspaper ads carrying the jobs-for- 
youth theme were used for handbills and posters which 
were distributed throughout communities or placed 
in windows of local business concerns. . 

For several years the Minnesota State Employment 
Service had had a youth work program called the Odd 
Jobs Club. Now many of the offices strengthened 








| 
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| STATE OF MINNESOTA 

| DEPARTMENT OF EMPLOYMENT SECURIT 
| STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


806 SECOND STREET NORTH 


ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 


THE STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE'S ODD JOBS CLUB IS AGAIN ACTIVE FOR THE 1958 SEASON 


This effort to find jobs for our young people, initiated in 1955, is sponsored jointly by the Employment 
Service, the City Administration, and the St. Cloud Chamber of Commerce. Approximately 400 boys 
and girls have applied since this program was started, and several hundred have been placed in short 
time jobs 

It is anticipated that the enrollment for the 1958 summer season will be greater than previous yeers 
and therefore additional job opportunities must be developed 


HERE ARE A FEW FACTS ABOUT THE PROGRAM: 


The club is composed of both boys and girls, 
All are required to sign a pledge to abide by the code of conduct outlined in the enclosed circular 


Some of the jobs they con handle are: 
@ Cut and rake lawns 
@ Put on screens 
@ Clean up yards 
@ Care for children 
@ Light housework 


@ Remove stones from fields 

@ Weed and hoe gardens 

@ Pick vegetables and fruits 

@ Temporary jobs in stores and offices 
@ Farm jobs 


WE NEED OPPORTUNITIES TO KEEP THESE YOUTH BUSY DURING SCHOOL VACATION! 


| If you have work that they can do around your residence, in your store or office, or on the farm, call 
the STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE—PHONE BL. 2-243! 


HELP US MAKE THIS PROGRAM A SUCCESS — IT IS FOR THE BENEFIT OF ST. CLOUD'S YOUNGSTERS! 


Yo Fees to Applicants or Employers 


Obi, 


PETER W: BARTHOLOME 








R, W. FREEMAN, Manager 


Roney. c- , a as 
REV. HENRY SORENSON, President 


Bishop of St. Cloud : 
St. Cloud Ministerial Association | 

N. GE — BYERS GLEN CARLSON, Secretary i 
Mayor of St. Cloud St. Cloud Chamber of Commerce ; 


BOYS AND GIRLS EARN AND LEARN IN HEALTHY EMPLOYMENT 

This promotional letter was developed by the St. Cloud local 
office for distribution to employers, farmers, and householders 
in the St. Cloud area. 
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is service or introduced it as a part of their summer 
.ork promotional efforts. ‘Twenty-three offices have 
tablished 55 such clubs; 15 of them were formed 

\is past season. Nearly 6,000 youngsters—a signifi- 
cant increase—are enrolled in these clubs. Young- 

rs joining the OJC are issued membership cards and 
pamphlets outlining a code of conduct on the job. 
‘The pamphlet also carries important wage and hour 
information and recommendations to employers for 
conditions of employment for youth. 

Instead of Odd Jobs Clubs, or in some instances in 
addition to them, some offices sponsor other youth 
croups which promote summer employment. An 
.dditional 3,100 young persons are registered in these 
programs. As in the Odd Jobs Club, a considerable 
increase of activity occurred within these groups. In 
1957, the enrollment in all youth groups totaled 7,100; 
in the 1958 season enrollment reached 9,000. 

Local offices distributed 33,000 pamphlets out- 
lining the organization and goal of the Odd Jobs Club. 
These were mailed to businesses, farms, and house- 





holds, and were included as inserts in special and 


regular promotional letters. 


What Were the Results? 


The success of a promotional campaign of this type, 
of course, depends upon the results. Certainly if 
success is measured in terms of placements, the Em- 
ployment Service can point with pride to the fact 
that despite the recession, placements of youth in- 


creased. In Minneapolis, for example, the local 
office reported that placements of youngsters enrolled 
in one of its youth programs, the Market Garden Club, 
climbed from 32,000 in 1957 to 35,000 in 1958. The 
office also noted that placements of youth in tempo- 
rary summer jobs in clerical, semiskilled, and un- 
skilled occupations increased 40 percent during the 
summer months. This office, in addition to its 
regular and special promotional mailings in June, 
made over 2,000 special telephone calls to employers 
for job development. In each call, staff members 
also discussed summer job possibilities for youth. 


Small Offices Have Program, Too 


The increase in youth placements was not limited 
to large metropolitan offices. The Worthington local 
office, with its staff of four, also organized an intensive 
promotional campaign. As a result, placement of 
youth on summer jobs moved upward markedly in 
1958, with well over 700 placements to the office’s 
credit. 

But placements alone do not tell the complete story. 
Youth has appeal, and the Employment Service, in 
enlisting the aid of local groups, organizations, and 
other resources for serving this group, demonstrates 
that it-is working in close partnership with the com- 
munity. This partnership is one of the keys to suc- 
cessful operations, and we expect that our services 
to youth will, in the long run, lead to many other 
partnerships in the community’s labor market. 


Setting the Stage for 
Conformity With a New Law 


By MARGUERITE H. COLEMAN 


Supervisor of Special Placement Services 
New York Division of Employment 


‘| ‘HE 1958 New York State Legislature enacted 

legislation, which was signed by the Governor, 
extending the basic anti-discrimination law to include 
age, and defined older workers as those between 45 
anc 65 years. In essence, and in layman’s language, 
this 'egislation provides that on and after July 1, 1958, 
no «ployer or employment agency can refuse an 
a ant employment, or consideration for employ- 
n solely on the basis of age unless the age specifica- 
t based on a bona fide occupational qualification. 
v further states that any inquiry in connection 
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with prospective employment which expresses directly 
or indirectly any limitation, specification, or discrim- 
ination as to age, shall be unlawful unless based upon 
a bona fide occupational qualification. 

As soon as the legislation was enacted, the New York 
State Commission Against Discrimination (SCAD) 
and the New York State Division of Employment set 
to work preparing for July 1. SCAD was to interpret 
the law, set the ‘‘ground rules,”’ and inform the inter- 
ested public about the law and its interpretations. 
The Employment Service was to re-examine its older 
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INCREASED EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 
OFFER OLDER WORKERS 
SELF FULFILLMENT 


we 





Sth es 


The posters shown on this page have been widely used by the 
New York agency in its older worker program. 


worker policies, program, and procedures to make 
whatever changes might be necessary to conform with 
the law. 

The Employment Service had had an active pro- 
gram for older workers since 1950. This program had 
included provision of counseling and special placement 
services by designated and trained counselors for the 
hard-to-place older workers, constant publicity to 
employers on behalf of workers over 45, and general 
educational efforts to dispel the myth that all persons 
suddenly become marginal or even submarginal 
workers at some arbitrary age. This specialized serv- 
ice and this constant publicity had brought results. 
The percentage of nonagricultural placements for 
persons over 45 had steadily risen in the State Employ- 
ment Service—from 20 percent in 1950 to almost 30 
percent in 1957. 

The Employment Service had been supported in its 
efforts by the Governor of the State and by the work 
of the State Joint Legislative Committee on the Prob- 
lems of Aging. One of the Governor’s first actions 
when he took office was to appoint a Special Assistant 
on Problems of the Aging. In 1955, he convened a 
3-day conference of distinguished citizens to discuss 
the problems of aging. One of the most interesting 
and dynamic workshops held during this conference 
was the one on employment problems. On the recom- 
mendation of this employment workshop, the Gov- 
ernor subsequently appointed and convened local 
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labor-management committees in six large communi- 
ties in the State to tackle, on the local level, the prob- 
lem of employment opportunities for older workers, 

In the fall of 1957, the Governor sent a letter to 
all employers covered by unemployment insurance, 
urging them to consider and to hire workers on the 
basis of qualifications rather than age and asking 
these employers to request and to post a “Certificate 
of Cooperation” in the Governor’s program. 

For 10 years the Joint Legislative Committee on 
the Problems of Aging had held annual public hear- 
ings and had prepared and published studies on the 
worker-age problem in New York State. 

All of these efforts, however—those of the Governor, 
the Joint Legislative Committee and the Employ- 
ment Service—had been educational and persuasive. 
The purpose and the approach on all fronts had been 
aimed toward self-enlightened voluntary cooperation. 
The only mildly regulatory step taken prior to July 1, 
1958 had been a policy decision by the Employment 
Service. This decision stated that, in view of the 
State government’s emphasis on widening employ- 
ment opportunities for older workers, the Employ- 
ment Service could not permit its services and facilities 
to be used to recruit applicants (through clearance or 
advertising) if and, when the employer insisted on 
making age an arbitrary job specification. 

With this kind of history and background of wide 
efforts for voluntary cooperation, how best could the 
new law be administered to further widen employ- 
ment opportunities for older workers—since this obvi- 
ously was the intent and purpose of the law? All 
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sorts of questions immediately occurred to everyone 
concerned. When was age a bona fide occupational 
qualification? Howcould the Employment Service, or 
anyone else, know in the future how successful its 
efforts were in counseling and placing older workers 
if it could no longer inquire into age and maintain 
statistics by age? What would be the kind and extent 
of Employment Service obligation and responsibility 
when employers placed orders containing age specifi- 
cations? Who was responsible for determining that 
age was a bona fide occupational qualification and 
what criteria would be used for such determinations? 

Representatives of the State Commission Against 
Discrimination and of the Employment Service sat 
down together in a series of meetings to discuss these 
and similar problems. SCAD also held similar meet- 
ings with employers and employer organizations, with 
representatives of labor and labor unions, of fee- 
charging employment agencies, of nonprofit agencies 
and other community groups, and with representatives 
of the newspapers, trade publications, and radio and 
TV stations. It held public meetings throughout the 
State on the law and its proposed rulings and inter- 
pretations. The Employment Service and SCAD 
also consulted with and considered the experience of 
Massachusetts and Pennsylvania which had similar 
laws. Through all this community cooperation, the 
Commission Against Discrimination sought and got 
advice and recommendations for its first set of rulings 
and interpretations. 

Finally, on July 1, the law and the rulings and 
interpretations became effective and all employers 
and employment agencies, commercial and nonprofit, 
including the Employment Service, became subject 
thereto. To date, the major impact on the policies 
and procedures of the Employment Service has been 
as follows: 

1. lhe New York State Employment Service is 
Continuing its counseling, special placement service, 
and »romotion efforts unchanged, since the purpose 
of the new law is identical with the purpose of the 
Emp oyment Service’s older worker program. 

_ 2. \ll employers and employment agencies (includ- 
ing tic Employment Service) may continue to ask and 
reco! | age on employment application blanks, pro- 
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One of the displays developed by the New 
York State Employment Service to call 
attention to its older worker program. 


vided that the purpose of the inquiry is not discrimina- 
tory, and provided that each such employment 
application blank carries the caption ““The New York 
State law against discrimination prohibits discrimina- 
tion because of age.” 

3. The Law provides for a bona fide occupational 
qualification in certain cases. The Ruling on this 
provides: 

The Commission recognizes the necessity for giving employers 
a reasonable time in which to review their employment stand- 
ards to determine those instances in which they believe that age 
constitutes a bona fide occupational qualification. At the same 
time, the rights of persons claiming to be aggrieved come into 
being upon the effective date of the law, July 1, 1958. 


* * * 


An employer may, at his option, file with the Commission a 
statement supported by the facts claiming the existence of a 
bona fiue occupational qualification. When such statement 
is filed in good faith, the employer may put such bona fide 
occupational qualification into effect, with the understanding 
that if, upon review of the employer’s operation in practice, the 
Commission disagrees with the employer, it will offer the em- 
ployer an opportunity to correct his practices. 

x * * 

An employment agency undertaking to fill a job order con- 
taining an age specification will share responsibility with the 
employer placing the job order if it is determined upon com- 
plaint or otherwise that the age specification was not based 
upon a bona fide occupational qualification. The employment 
agency, however, will not be deemed by the Commission to be 
in violation of the law, regardless of the determination as to the 
employer, if the employment agency acts in good faith to com- 
ply with the law and does the following: Makes and maintains 
a written record, available to the Commission, of each job 
order which it seeks to fill upon the basis of a claim of bona fide 
occupational qualification. Such record shall include the 
name of the employer, the description of the job and the basis 
of the claim for bona fide occupational qualification. 

4. Advertising in newspapers is unlawful if the 
advertisement contains an age barrier excluding 
applicants over an indicated age. (For example, 
‘‘Wanted—stenographers under 35” or ‘‘Wanted 
handyman between 35 and 45’’); or if the word 
“young” is contained in the advertisement. 

The State Employment Service agreed that all of 
its recruitment efforts—advertising, clearance, and 
publicity—would be governed by the Commission’s 
ruling that applied to newspaper advertising. 

It is much too early to make any evaluation of the 
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effect of this new law on Employment Service opera- 
tions,. activities, or accomplishments. No matter how 
great the efforts to disseminate information about a 
new law, it always takes a considerable time before 
the existence of a law is completely known, its actual 





Manager Siesen of the Beaver Dam local office broadcasts 
“Job Report’”’ from his desk. 


be ipo REPORT?” is a regular, integrated part of the 
noon news program of the Beaver Dam radio 
station, WBEV. As a news program, “Job Report” 
must reflect current job openings of a “‘news”’ nature. 
Generally, these jobs are selected for their broad 
interest, or unusual features. 

In September 1955, Charles Dickoff, the manager 
of WBEV, suggested to the Beaver Dam district office 
of the Wisconsin State Employment Service that a 
program of this nature could be of interest to his 
listening audience and a valuable public service. The 
only ground rules made by Mr. Dickoff were that the 
program be newsworthy and that minimum qualifica- 
tions of the jobs should be reported. 

We were given one of the choice broadcasting times 
of the day, at 12:35 p.m. The 1-hour lunch period, 
from noon to 1 p.m. prevails in this area, so the WSES 
was assured an excellent working and nonworking 
adult audience. Since the WSES had a limited 
number of job opportunities suitable for broadcasting, 
it was felt that the program should be broadcast only 
three times a week, be of 3 to 5 minutes duration, 
and scheduled on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. 
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provisions as well as its spirit understood, and is 
purposes accomplished. However, of 519,339 non- 
agricultural openings placed with the Employment 
Service in the first 6 months of the operation of this 
law, only 2,208 openings contained age specifications. 


Placement Stimulator... 


ecruitment 


1a 


Radio 


By R. J. SIESEN 
District Manager, Beaver Dam 


Wisconsin State Employment Service 


We chose to make it a “‘live” program, rather than a 
recorded one, so that last-minute changes could be 
incorporated. 

At first, the broadcast was made directly from the 
WSES office. A special hookup to the station, which 
then was located some miles from Beaver Dam’s 
business district, permitted the WSES manager to 
broadcast from his own private studio. Today WBEV 
operates from downtown quarters so that the WSES 
manager has to walk less than half a block to keep his 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday broadcast dates. 

The program was done initially without a script, by 
reading from job orders. In effect, this amounted to 
ad libbing, since the orders were not written in a man- 
ner suitable for radio broadcasting. This type of ad 
libbing did not lend itself to the other portions of the 
closely-timed program which were based on scripts 
and prepared copy. The change to scripts gave 4 
better-sounding program. The scripts also provided 
an excellent opportunity to study the wording and 
organization of the program. 

In October 1955, “Job Report” was on the ail. 
Our first program demonstrated the effectiveness 0 
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r. lio advertising. A high school in a city 17 miles 
fr m Beaver Dam had placed an order for a janitor, 
ai er trying for several weeks to secure one through 
o: .er methods. Since the city was outside of the area 
w. regularly serve, we had few applicants from that 
arca. Our announcement of the opening brought to 
our office six qualified applicants, one of whom lived 
only one block from the high school. The job was 
filled by one of these applicants. 


We Experiment With Wording 


\Vhile our successes are the most easily remembered, 
it became obvious that, because of our description 
of a job, we sometimes weren’t drawing applicants. 
This led to numerous experiments in the wording of 
job orders. ‘The secret was to find the proper balance 
of words that “‘sell” the applicant on the idea of re- 
porting to the office, while at the same time, honestly 
informing him about the nature of the work and the 
minimum qualifications. 

We can’t say we found any new and magic formula’ 
for wording orders that will attract applicants, but 
we found that the most obvious principles of radio 
commercials, tailored to our needs, were successful. 
These principles are: 

1. Get and hold the listener’s attention. 

2. Speak clearly and simply. 

3. While pointing out the most attractive parts of 
a job order, be sure to state minimum qualifications. 
This is merely saying, be honest; don’t just try to 
build applicant traffic. 

4. Generally, do not specify wages; other factors 
may sell a job better. 

The following announcement, which demonstrates 
these principles, was a part of “Job Report” one 
Friday and the following Monday. The employer, 
a seasonal food processor, also publicized these open- 
ings with radio spot announcements and through 
large newspaper advertisements. 


Serving a New Branch 
01 a Multi-State Firm 


.D pros realize that a substantial part of the 
placement business in most local offices consists 
of a sisting employers in filling vacancies created by 
turn ver, ‘Thus, in a period of economic downturn, 
whe a drop in turnover normally occurs, local offices 
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Here is a chance to make that extra money you'll need if 
you're going on to school or if you're sending your youngsters 
to school next month. We have a number of openings for 
men. and women to work for about 1 month in a factory. 
No experience is required, but you must be between 16 and 
60 years of age and able-bodied. Several shifts are open and 
transportation is provided. So arrange for that babysitter 
now and report to the State Employment Service on Front 
Street for immediate referral to the shift of your choice. 


Of the 50 job seekers who applied for these openings 
and were hired by the company, 40 were applicants 
who responded to ‘“‘Job Report.” 

We wish to emphasize that this is not a lazy way 
to fill job openings. Before any orders are placed on 
the air, a careful file check has to be made. It would 
be embarrassing to have a qualified applicant who 
is in the active file ask why he was not called in for 
a job that was reported on the air. 


Other Public Relations Media 


‘Job Report” is only one phase of the Beaver Dam 
local office public relations program. Newspaper 
stories and reports, direct mail, speeches, and other 
public relations devices are vital to maintain contact 
with all segments of the public who need the services 
of the Employment Service. But we have found 
**Job Report” a powerful recruitment method. 

The unusual job that needs an unusual applicant, 
the person who is not regularly in the labor market, 
the person who feels he will find a job without the 
aid of an employment agency, and the applicant who 
needs a little extra incentive to register with the 
Employment Service: We would not discover these 
without “Job Report.’’? We know we have gained 
many new employer accounts through the program. 
We frequently receive a call from an employer from 
whom we have not been able to secure an order who 
specifies, ““Be sure to get the order on the radio pro- 
gram, if you can.” 


By EVERETT CLOSSON 


Manager, Lafayette Local Office 
Indiana Employment Security Division 





are faced with major headaches in attempting to 
keep their placement performance at reasonable levels. 

Obviously, one of the most fruitful fields of potential 
new placement business lies in the area of new in- 
dustries and business concerns. 


Each staff member 
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Mrs. Frances Buit interviews a sophomore from Purdue Uni- 
versity for a job at Howard Johnson’s. A “Service Certifica- 
tion,” in appreciation of 25 years with the agency, hangs 


by her desk. 


is urged to be on the lookout for and report to us im- 
mediately any mention or rumor of new concerns 
about to be established in our community. 


A Concrete Example 


This is a play-by-play account of our recent experi- 
ence with one such new employer in our area. 

About midsummer, a small newspaper article called 
attention to the fact that the Howard Johnson Co. 
would locate a motel and restaurant at the edge of 
Lafayette. We called the firm which had the build- 
ing contract and obtained the name and address of a 
representative of the Howard Johnson Co. In our 
initial contact with this representative shortly there- 
after, we learned that he planned to run newspaper 
ads and conduct interviews during the first 2 weeks in 
September. He accepted our invitation to visit the 
local office and discuss the labor market situation and 
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the problems involved in recruiting personnel for the 
establishment. 

When the company representative arrived in Le- 
fayette and called on us, it was decided that the acis 
should be run over our name. After spending the 
better part of 2 days in selecting personnel for the 
motel, it was found that advertising would not be 
necessary to recruit staff for the restaurant. 

Preselections were made from our files. Qualified 
persons were interviewed by the company representa- 
tive in our office and hired for immediate training to 
be given in the restaurant prior to the formal open- 
ing. The company representatives were working 
under pressure to meet an opening deadline. They 
were caught a bit off guard when the contractor 
turned the buildings over to them just 45 days after 
ground was broken for the project! 


Interviewer Draws on Years of Experience 


Mrs. Buit, the interviewer who handles most of the 
service openings in this office, is a career employee 
with 25 years of service with the agency. Because of 
this long experience, she was able to help select ap- 
plicants who met~-both the work requirements and 
personal requirements set by the employer. Her 
suggestions and recommendations as to key personnel 
and supervisory potentialities proved invaluable to 
the company representative in making final selections 
from those referred. 

Mrs. Buit, aided from time to time by two other in- 
terviewers, spent some long hard hours in assisting 
this employer. Some overtime calls and contacts had 
to be made in the search for key persons. In some 
cases, such persons were employed workers who had 
registered with the Employment Service in their 
search for better or different job opportunities. 

To sum up, this office made about 100 placements, 
the employer was able to open for business at his 
planned time with a br«.nd-new staff, and we have 
added a satisfied custonfer from whom we can expect 
calls for service as needed. 





Howard Johnson’s restaurant in Lafayette, surrounded by some of the motel units. 
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Serving the Hard-To-Place Youth 


By GEORGE S. SNYDERMAN 


Counseling Services Supervisor, Philadelphia District 


Pennsylvania Bureau of Employment Security 


GROWING social and economic problem in 
£\% many communities is the rise in the number of 
youth who are neither in school nor at work. Many of 
the individuals in these groups have inherent physical, 
mental, or emotional limitations which intensify their 
problem of making a satisfactory adjustment to our 
complex urban society. Furthermore, most commu- 
nities are not yet properly equipped to provide the 
services which can aid these youth. 

[ should like to tell how one local office used its 


limited resources in mobilizing community help in. 


an effort to assist the youth in one neighborhood come 
to grips with their individual problems. We realized 
that this could not be a one-man job. Before a coun- 
selor can attack the task of helping youth to understand 
themselves and the economic world in which they 
must live, he must secure the cooperation and help of 
other local office staff members, school counselors, 
certificating personnel, probation officers, and a host 
of others in the community who are concerned with the 
activities of these young people. The problems of 
these youth—particularly those who are “retarded,”’ 
“delinquent,” or “emotionally disturbed”—are so 
complex and so varied that a team approach is 
necessary. 

Perhaps the dominant obstacle for the Employment 
Service to overcome at the beginning of the project 
was the inexperience of our own counselors with these 
youth. Most of our experience and effort had been 
directed at recent high school graduates and dropouts 
whose problems were strictly vocational, not mental, 
emotional, social, or personal. Our emphasis on 
referring the best possible workers to prospective 
employers had diverted us from “‘problem cases,’ who, 
despite their problems, might work out satisfactorily if 
properly counseled. 

Then, too, serving hard-to- place youth on a continu- 
ing basis obviously i is an expensive process. But the 
Employment Service, as an integral part of the com- 
munity, must assume its part of the responsibility for 
the welfare of these youth. 

On February 1, 1958, we installed a special program 
in the Uptown Office of the Philadelphia District which 
calls for intensifying all normal Employment Service 
functions and experimenting with new techniques in 
serving youth. The program will continue to January 
31, 1960, and we hope to extend it to other offices in 
the District. 

T ‘rough this program, we hope to find answers to 
such questions as, ‘‘Does a satisfactory work experience 
cori ect or prevent delinquency?” ‘“‘How much money 
anc time is necessary to help this type of youth?” 
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“Will retarded youth hold their jobs?”’ ‘“‘What other 
social rehabilitation facilities are needed?” ‘What 
techniques and tools can the Employment Service 
develop or adopt which will be helpful?” 

Prior to launching our special youth program, we 
had, on several occasions, met with Federal bureau 
technicians and representatives of the community 
to discuss its various aspects. Since the inception 
of the program, the local office has received real and 
continuing help from Robert C. Taber and his staff 
at the Philadelphia Board of Education; Sister Mary 
Lawrence, St. Barbara Day School; John O. Reine- 
mann and his staff of the municipal court; Richard 
Dennison of Pennypack House (a house of correction 
for delinquent boys); Ruth Goluboff of the Sleighton 
Farm School for Girls; Saul Leshner of the Jewish 
Employment and Vocational Service; Virginia How- 
lett of the Health and Welfare Council; Manuel 
Kauffman of the Department of Public Welfare; 
Evelyn Tromner of the Youth Services Commission; 
and many others. 


Community Advisory Committee 


These persons constituted a community advisory 
committee, and have shared their experience and 
knowledge with our counselors. They have helped 
us to revise old and to devise new forms and procedures 
so that we could render maximum help to these youth. 
They have also shown a willingness to revise their 
own operating procedures to dovetail them into ours. 
For example, as a result of a meeting between our 
counselors and Miss Helen Faust of the Philadelphia 
Board of Education and her staff, who are responsible 
for issuing work certificates for youth, a streamlined 
procedure for conducting a preemployment interview 
and physical examination was devised. 

The Uptown Office was deliberately chosen to par- 
ticipate in this program because it has the largest 
number and the most difficult types of hard-to-place 
youth in our city. We felt that if we could achieve 
a measure of success in this office, the new procedures 
could be readily adapted under any conditions. 

Socially, the Uptown Office serves an area known 
as the “Jungle,” and it ranks high in delinquency, 
crime, illegitimacy, dependency, illiteracy, poverty, 
and alcoholism. There are several new good housing 
projects, but many people still live in converted old 
houses and mansions which are now little more than 
coldwater tenements. 

Our counselor’s first task is to help young people 
learn to help themselves. This means that he must 
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start with each youth as he is, and try to teach him 
to want to work. After this initial step is taken, a 
counselor can begin to explore occupational interests. 
Some of these youngsters are not able to reach the 
second step without considerable encouragement. 
With some, we may never achieve this goal. 

Evaluating occupational interests with many of 
these youngsters is a difficult task. The very fact that 
they have grown up in an atmosphere of anxiety and 
repression, and lack of family and social responsibil- 
ity, may cause them to set no vocational goals or those 
which are not socially acceptable. Many are unable 
to read, or have such limited reading ability that their 
vocational goals are extremely restricted. The ordi- 
nary tools, such as the Interest Check List and Entry 
Applicant Aid, prove of limited value. 


To Arouse Interest 


To get these youngsters to start thinking about jobs, 
we have developed simplified lists of words and phrases 
which designate tasks and job settings. ‘These tend 
to stimulate them to begin to express themselves in 
terms of socially-acceptable jobs. The lists are read 
slowly to those youngsters who cannot read, and they 
are encouraged to talk about themselves in terms of 
these jobs. These new interviewing aids help our 
counselors probe deeply into interests while they are 
teaching the youngster to evaluate them for himself. 


The GENERAL APTITUDE TEsT BATTERY is also used 
with young people who can and wish to take it. ‘Thus 
far, it has been administered to 217 of the sample 
group of 434. Despite its limitations for this purpose, 
the most obvious of which is that it cannot be used 
with applicants who have limited reading ability, the 
GATB does yield significant results on individual 
aptitudes such as manual dexterity, finger dexterity, 
motor coordination, and spatial relations. Many re- 
tarded youngsters are able to crystallize their thinking 
about vocational goals when they learn that there are 
jobs that they can learn to do. 

One of the tools the Employment Service needs is 
a nonverbal aptitude test which will help our coun- 
selors evaluate the potentials of these youth better. 
Our counselors also have been securing psychological 
and psychiatric data from cooperating agencies and 
schools. These data have been extremely helpful, 
especially where they can be used along with occupa- 
tional aptitude test results. 

Our counselors have made a conscious effort to in- 
duce the youngster to tell his own story in his own 
time. ‘These boys and girls are generally pretty tired 
of listening to others ‘“‘tell them how.” By patient 
listening, with judicious and pertinent questions, our 
counselors thus help the youngster define and accept 
his problem, and then move toward a vocational 
goal. ‘This does not occur in a single or even 2 or 3 
interviews. With 1 boy it took 12 interviews to get 
him to begin to talk about wanting to work! 

At the close of each interview, our counselor tries 
to get the youngster to summarize the situation to 
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date. This, too, is a goal, for the sooner the youngste 
is able to summarize his problem, the sooner he wil! 
understand it and then be ready to discuss ways anc 
means of resolving it. When this has been achieve: 
he can be taught what his vocational assets are, and 
how he can relate them to his problem and to his vo- 
cational goal. ‘This is a costly process, but not nearly 
so costly as keeping him in an institution, or support- 
ing him in idleness. 

Usually, these boys and girls cannot be referred 
against existing job orders. Only when they are able 
to assume the responsibility of working does the coun- 
selor select employers who might use their qualifica- 
tions. The counselor then telephones the prospective 
employer and discusses the youth’s ability, his prepara- 
tion for work, and other pertinent matters. Usually 
when we give assurance of a youth’s ability and moti- 
vation, an employer is willing to consider him for 
suitable job openings. 

Of the 434 boys and girls in our sample group, 117 
had been placed by February 1, 1959. It took 384 
referrals to make 148 placements. Only 10 of the 
youth did not report to the employers (one was sick) 
and only one talked himself out of a possible job. 
Seven of the youth are still being considered by em- 
ployers and may be hired in the future. ‘Twenty-two 
found jobs themselves as a direct result of our help 
and 10 were helped to return to school. 

These statistics compare most favorably with results 
achieved on normal youth in normal times, and when 
we consider that more than 10 percent of the labor 
force in the area was unemployed during the time of 
the survey, we get an idea of the work involved and 
the value of making 2,658 telephone calls! 

The youth themselves have evaluated the worth of 
the program. One girl with a history of delinquency 
and school failures said about her job in a garment 
factory, ‘“The work is easy and the people are helpful, 
which makes it easy to learn.’”? Another girl placed 
as a nurse’s aid, said, “The children are simply 
wonderful and I love every one of them. I really 
appreciate the marvelous help in finding a job. nd 

Employers, too, have voiced their opinions. One 
said about a boy recently released from the Penny- 
pack House, “‘He is really trying hard; he should make 
good.’’ Another commented about a retarded boy, 
‘“‘He does simple things very well after I show him 
how.” 

This program has opened the eyes of our counselors 
and other local office staff to the possibilities of helping 
the more difficult-to-place applicants. We have found 
that they can be placed and they can be good workers. 
Intensive, continuing counseling rooted in, and sup- 
ported by, the community can help many of them 
bridge the chasm between failure and success. ‘This 
positive approach further dramatizes the fact that 
where the Employment Service secures the under- 
standing and the assistance of the community, it can 
make a considerable contribution to the welfare of all. 
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